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HISTORIC FURNITURE—THE CHAIR AT WHICH JAMES 
EARL OF DERBY, KNELT ON THE SCAFFOLD IN 1651. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


THE interesting family—or I may say, national—relic which I have 

chosen as the subject of my present notice, as one of my series of 

brief papers on ‘‘ Historic Furniture,” is the chair at which the gallant, 
noble spirited, and pure-minded but ill-fated James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, knelt in prayer on the scaffold on the morning of his execu- 
tion in 1651. It belongs to his descendant, the present Earl of Derby, 
at whose magnificent seat, Knowsley, it is carefully preserved. 

The ill-fated nobleman whose shameful death has invested this 
chair with an imperishable historical interest, was James Stanley, 
seventh Earl of Derby, husband of the brave, heroic, and pious 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, whose noble defence of Lathom House and 
brave holding of the Isle of Man against regicides and usurpers, and 
who ‘‘ was the last person in the British dominions who yielded to the 
rebels,” are amongst the brightest and noblest episodes of English 
history. The Earl, a staunch, unflinching Royalist, warmly attached 
to the person and cause of his King, distinguished himself on several 
occasions during the Civil Wars (one of his most brilliant actions being 
at the battle of Wigan, where with only six hundred horse he bravely 
withstood a body of three thousand horse and foot under Lilburne) ; 
was taken prisoner (quarter being promised him) “ neere Newport in 
Shropshire,” after the battle of Worcester ; and after a Court Martial 
whose finding appears to have been pre-determined, if not pre-ordered, 
was, in flagrant violation of the “ quarter’ that had been granted, 
and with a gross stretch of power, sentenced to death and ordered to 
be executed at Bolton.* 


* The Court Martial was held at Chester, the Articles being exhibited against the 
Earl on the 29th of September, 1651. The following is a copy of the ‘‘ Finding ” :— 
“1, Question. Whetht the Earle of Derby bee guilty of the breach of the acte 
> 1) of the 12th of August last, and if soe whether hee be worthy of 
eath ? . 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
2. Q. What manner of death the said Earle shall have, 
Resolved by the Court, that the sayd Earle as a traytour to y* commonwealth 
6 
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The account of the execution, the circumstances occurring at 
Chester and on the way to Bolton, and the block, are all matters of 
general history which, however tempting and touching they may be, 
I need not repeat. They have been recounted more fully, more feel- 
ingly, and more fitly, by my now deceased friend, the late Rev. Canon 
Raines, F.S.A., in his ‘‘Stanley Papers” of the Chetham Society, 
than by any other writer, and to those volumes I commend the 
reader’s earnest attention. I content myself with quoting that por- 
tion of one of the MS. accounts of the “Speech of James Karl of 
Derby upon the scaffold at Bolton in Lancashire, tog™ with his Deport- 
ment and Prayer before his death ” (which Canon Raines has therein 
printed) in which this chair was brought into use. 


“ The Earle of Derby, accordé to the Order of the Court-Martiall held at Chester, 
by which he was sentenced to dy at Bolton in Lanc., was bro* to that town with a 
guard of horse and foot of Colonel Jones’ comm‘, by one Southley, who rec* his order 
from Coll. Rob. Duckenfield, betwixt 12 and 1 of y® clock, on WednyY the 15th of Octr, 
the people weeping, praying, and bewayling him all the way from the prison at Chester 
to the place of his death. He was bro* to a house in the towne near the Crosse whear 
the scaffold was rais’d, and as he passed by said: “ Venio Domine, I am prepared to 
fulfill Thy will,O my God. This scaffold must be my Crosse ; blessed Sauior I take 
it up willingly, and follow Thee ;” from thence going into a chamber w*» some friends 
and serv“, he was advertiz’d by the Commander in Chief that he had till 8 of the 
clock allow’d him to prepare for death ; for indeed the scaffold was not ready, the 
people of the town and country generally refusing to carry so much as a plank, or 
strike a nayl, or to lend any assistance to that work, theyr cry being generally in the 
streets, “‘O sad day! O wofull day! shall the good Earl of Derby dye here? Many 
sad losses have we had in the warre, but none like unto this; for now the antient 
honour of our countrey must suffer here!” And to add to his trouble, most of the 
tymber that bylt the scaffold was of y® ruins of Lathom house. But nothing could 
alter his LoP* resolucon and courage, for wtb a stedfast composed countenance, and a 
chearful [voice], he called the company which were present, to prayers with him, 
wherein he shewed admirable fervencie and a kind of humble importunitye with All- 
mighty God, that he would pardon his sins, be mercifull to his soul, and be gracious 
to this land in restoring the King, Laws, and Liberty, and that he would be a Husband 
to his wife, a Father to his children, and a Friend to all those that suffer’d by his loss, 
or that had been friends to him. ; 

Rising from prayer, he sate down with a very pleasing countenance, and assured the 
standers-by that God had heard his prayers, w* the blessed Spirit of God witnessed 
unto him, in the present comforts he now felt in his soul. Then he entered intoa 
discourse of his life, and beseeched God to forgive the days and time he had misspent, 
and said it was his comfort that, although he had not walked so circumspectly as he 
ought to have done, yet he ever had a sense of his sinns and a tender respect to all 
the services, servants, and ordinances of his God: and that he knew God had mercy 
for him, y* he had strengthened and comforted him against all the terrors of death. 

After these and some other words to this purpose, he desired his friends and the 
people by to pray with him again; w°> when he had ended, rising from his knees, he 
appear’d fully satisfi’d of a gracious return to his prayers, and never after shewed any 
sadness in his countenance 

His next business was with his sonn, the Lord Strange, whom he publickly charged 
to be dutifull to his sad mother, affectionate to his distress’d brothers and sisters, and 
studious of the peace of his country. “ But especially” (said he), “son, I charge you, 
upon my blessing and upon the blessing you expect from God, to be ever dutifull to 
your distressed mother, ever obedient to her commands, and ever tender how you in 
any thing grieve or offend her. She is a person well known to the most eminent per- 
sonages of England, France, Germany, and Holland ; noted for piety, prudence, and 





and abettor & encourager of y® declared traito™ thereof, shalbee put to death 
by severinge his head from his bodye. 
8. Q. When the said Karle shalbee put to death as aforesaid. 
Resolved by the major part, for the place wheere hee shalbee put to death shalbee 
at Boulton, in Lancashire ; the tyme the 16th day of this moneth of October, 
for his execution at the place aforesaid. 
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all hon*le virtues ; and certainly, the more you are obedient to her, the more you will 
increase in favour with God and man.” 

Then he desired to be private in the room himself, when he was observed to be 
about half an hour upon his knees, with frequent interjections of groans and sighs, 
before his God ; then when he called the company in again, his eyes witnessed unto 
us that he had ——— mixed tears with his prayers. He told us that he was very 
willing to leave the world, being assured by the testimony of God’s Spirit, that he 
should be carry’d from trouble to rest and peace ; from sorrow to joy ; from death to 
life ; and that death had no other bitterness in it to him, but that it took him from 


his dear wyfe and children, whom he humbly comended to the protection and provi- 
dence of a better Husband and a better Father; and that yet he did not doubt but 
that the General and they who sate in the seat of authoritie, would make provision for 
them, hoping that his death might satisfy all those who sought his life, whom he freely 
forgave, and desired God to do the like. Then, calling his son, he took his leave of 
him, and blessed him, which indeed would have grieved any one’s heart (though never 
so hardened) to see this tender parting of him with his son; and also with his two 
daughters, the Lady Katherine and the Lady Amily Stanley, on the road betwixt 
Chester and Bolton y® day before. 

This ended, he called the officer, and told him he was ready. In his way to the 
scaffold, the people prayed, and wept, and cry’d aloud, to whom his LoP with a chear- 
full countenance, and courteous humbleness, said: ‘‘ Good people, I thank you; and, 
I beseech you, still pray for me; and our blessed God return your prayers back into 
your own bosoms: the God of Mercy bless you—the Son of God establish you in 
righteousness—and the Holy Ghost fill you with all comforts.” 

Coming near the scaffold, he looked up and said: “God, I thank Thee that I am 
not afraid to goe up here, though I am to die there ; there are but these few steps to 
my eternity.”” Then kissing the ladder, he went up, and saluted the people ; he 
walked a turn or two upon the scaffold; then went to the east end of the scaffold, and 
ac pm off his hat again and saluted the people with a chearfull countenance, and 
said ; 


“T am come, by the will of my Heavenly Father, to die in this place, and I thank 
God I do, with all willingness and readiness, submitt to his most blessed will.” 
* * > o * * ” * - + - 


Presently, after the tumult was over, his Lo? called for the headsman, and asked to 
see the axe, and taking it in his hand, sayd: ‘‘ FRIEND, I will not harm it, and I am 
sure it cannot hurt me ;”’ and then kissing it, said, ‘‘ Methinks this is as a WEDDING 
RING, which is a sign I am to leave all the world, and eternally to be marry’d to m 
Saviour.” Then putting his hand in his pocket, said to the headsman: ‘‘ Here, friend, 
take these two pieces, all that I have. Thou must be my priest. I pray thee do thy 
work well and effectually.” Then handling the rough-furr’d coat the headsman had 
on: ‘* This,” says he, ‘‘ will be troublesome to thee; I pray thee put it off, and do it 
as willingly as I put off this garment of my flesh, that is now so heavy for my soul.” 
Then some of the standers-by bid the headsman kneel, and ask his pardon; but he 
did not, but was surly and crabbed. But his LP sayd: “ Friend,I give thee the 

rdon thou wilt not ask, and God forgive thee, also!” Then turning up his eyes to 

eaven said aloud: ‘“ How long, Lord, how long?” Then gently passing over the 
scaffold, and seeing one of bis CHAPLAINS on horseback among the people: “ Good 
S*” (said he), ‘‘ pray or fme, and the Lord return your prayers into your own bosom, 
and I pray, remember me kindly to your brother, and God remember him for his love 
to me and mine.” Then turning towards his coffin: “Thou art” (said he), ‘‘ my 
bridal chamber. In thee I shall rest without a guard, and sleep without souldiers.” 
Then looking towards the block, he ask’d if all were ready. ‘ That,” says he, “ me- 
thinks is very low, and yet there is but one step betwixt that and heaven.” Then 
turning his eyes to the people, he saluted them, and desyred again their prayers ; 
then sayd: ‘‘I see your tears, and hear your sighs, and groans, and prayers: The 
God of heaven grant your supplications for me, and mine for you, and the mediation 
of Jesus Christ for us all.” 

Here his L? caused the block to be turned that he might look upon the CHURCH, 
saying: “ Whilst I am here I will look towards Thy holy sanctuary, and I know that 
within a few minutes I shall behold Thee, my God and King, in Thy sanctuary above. 
Under the shadow of Thy wings shall be my refuge till this calamity be overpast.” 
Then he pulled of [f] his blew garter and sent it to his son; and pulling off bis doub- 
lett, with a very religious cheerfulness, he said: ‘‘I come, Lord Jesus, and O come 
Thou quickly, that I may be with Thee for ever.” Upon this he sayd: “ Pray tell 
me how I must lye. I have bin called a bloudy man, yet truly I never yet had that 
severe curiosity to see any man put to death in peace.” Then laying himselfe down 
on the block, after a few minutes he rose again and,caused the block to be a little 
remov'd ; then said to the headsman: “ Friend, remember what I sayd to thee, and 
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be no more afraid to strike than I to dye, and when I put up my hand doe thy work ;” 
so looking round upon his friends and y® people he sayd; “The Lord bless you all, 
and once more pray for me and with me;” at which words he kneeled down and 
pray’d privately within himself, with great sighings, about half a quarter of an hour, 
Sentinliies with the Lord’s Prayer. Then rising up again, he said, smilingly: “ My 
soul is now at rest, and so shall my bodye be immediately. The Lord bless my King 
and restore him to his rights in this kingdom, and the Lord bless his kingdom and 
restore y™ to theyr rights in theyr King, that he and they may joyne hand in hand to 
settle truth and peace; and the Lord bless this county and this town and this people. 
The Lord comfort my sad wife and children, and reward all my friends with peace 
and happiness both here and hereafter; and the Lord forgive them who were the 
cause and authors of this my sad end and unjust death, for soe it is as to mankind, 
though before God I deserve much worse, but I hope my sinns are all washed in the 
bloud of Jesus Christ.” ‘So laying his neck upon the block and his arms stretch’d out, 
he sayd these words: ‘‘ Blessed be God’s glorious name for ever and ever. Amen. 
Let the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen. Amen.” At which words 
he gave the headsman the sign; but he, either not observing it or not being ready, 
stayd too long, so y* his LP rose up again, saying: ‘‘ Why doe you keep me from my 
Saviour? What haveI done y*I dye not, and y* I may live with Him? Once more 
I will lay down myself in peace, and so take my everlasting rest:” Then saying, 
“Come Lord Jesus—come quickly,” he stretched out his arms and gave the sign, 
repeating the same words, “‘ Blessed be God’s glorious name for ever and ever. t 
the whole earth be filled with His glory. Amen. Amen.” Then lifting up his hand, 
the executioner did his work at one blow—all the people weeping and crying and 
giving all expressions of grief and lamentation. 


The chair at which the martyred Earl knelt, and on which he sat 
on the scaffold, is the one engraved on Plate VII., which accom- 
panies this brief notice. To whom it belonged before being placed 
on the scaffold is not now known, nor by whom it was removed 
after the public murder had been committed; but it fortunately found 
its way to Knowsley, where it is carefully preserved as such an 
honoured and honourable relic ought to be. 

The block on which he suffered is, according to Brown, traditionally 
said to have been; immediately after the execution, and while yet covered 
with the Earl’s blood, begged by a respectable woman and carried 
away from the scaffold and buried by her in her garden at Kesters, 
‘to prevent the blood of a chieftain of the house of Stanley being 
sold to exulting and insulting foes;” and that “ the Malignants ” 
should never “ have a single chip of it.” The axe and the two pieces 
of money, are said still to be kept by the descendants of the execu- 
tioner; and a stoneware jug, out of which it is affirmed the Earl drank 

* his last draught of water, is also stated to be in existence. 

The Earl’s body was, it is stated, buried in the Derby Chapel in 
Ormskirk Church, but I believe no memorial of him exists there. I 
am fortunate in being able, in connection with the chair at which for 
the last time he knelt, to add, also from the “ Stanley Papers,” a view 
of the interior of the Derby Chapel, in which he was interred. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 
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A POEM ON DUFFIELD AND DUFFIELD FRITH, WRITTEN 
BY ANTHONY BRADSHAWE, ESQ., OF DUFFIELD, IN 
THE YEAR 1588. 


Tue following remarkable and intensely interesting local poem, now 
for the first time printed, or in any other way made public, is here 
carefully transcribed from the original MS., the property of William 
Barber, Esq., by our valued antiquarian friend, the Rev. Charles 
Kerry, Curate of St. Lawrence, Reading, to whose zealous and 
untiring labours we, and the readers of the ‘ ReLiquarRy,” are 
indebted for much curious and important matter that has, and will 
hereafter, appear in its pages. The poem is here given verbatim et 
literatim, and some reference to it will follow in our next number. 


“1588. A FFRENDS DUE COMENDACON OF DUFFELD 
FRITH.” 


1, O auntient prety Duffeld Ffrith my love and comendacon 
Of due defect I yeld to thee for pleasant habitation 
The stately hono’ of Tutbury includeth thee as part 
And of the Duchy of Lancast’ a member fine thou art. 


. King James o* gratious Souaigne of all this, Lord he is 
And of the Fryth and hono’ both, least ought there go amysse 
His grace most well appoynted hath, his Steward high to bee 
His Counsello* right Ho”, the Earle of Shrewsberie 


. By whose foresight & p’vidence those things well ruled are 
By such as he hath substitute to vndergoe that care 
As may appeare at Audit tymes not onely in bare words 
But also there app’ved is by his highnes recordes, 


. But now t’omytt disgressions more, myself I will retyre 
To shew my mynd of Duffeld fryth as fyrst I did desyre 
Wheareto my best affeccons the place hath so much room 
That there before all places els, I could my race best ronne. 


. Some reasons w™ so moved me to soch as wish to know 
And shall me listen patiently, I will my fancye showe 
Crauing thiere p’dons for my faults in eu'y mispression 
In hope whereof I will begine fine Duffeld Ffryths description. 


. Whoso w™ me will take sweete ayre on topp of Chevin hill 
Most bounds and grounds of Duffeld Fee may view and take his fill 
Ffrom Alderwasleigh to Burleyyat so north and south it bendeth 
Ffrom Collins clarke to Hough p’ke site it East & West extendith 


. The cheifest towne and mother chorch is Duffeld southward placed 
Ffast by the riuer Darwent side no little therw™ graced 
Her p’ish larg hath chappeles three to s've both God & leaig 
Whose names be called seu‘allie Turndych Bealy & Highedge 
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At Duffeld Place head, placed was a statlye Castly & Cortyard 
Whereof the scyte yet beareth name now called Castly Orchard. 
The Duke there had great royalties & fforest p’ks & warren 

And wards and pleines & waters store, & grounds not verie barren. 


Duffeld fforest yett hends its name though now not stored w" game 
Nor venery hath for princely sport w™ want there non doth blaym 
Sauing some p’ks replenisht are, disp’kt though others bee 

And vert & woods & offic’s stands as I shall showe to thee. 


. This fforest hath hitt four braue woods in midst of it the lye 
Holland Duffeld Colbroke Bourp’e the sure Castle fast by 
Ffyne thicks & lands the do conteine & herbidge good the yeld 


And sterted w™ so sweete asserth as ever man beheld 


. All w® in order good to keepe such forest lawes as neede 
Are executed dulie there at woodmote co'ts w™ speed 
The pawnage Tackrents & duties there of w" customes raise 
Collectors four receiue & pay at th’ awdit tymes alwayes 


. This Fforest smale envyrond is w™ six p’ks yet remayning. 
Morley Beaurp’e Posterne & Shottle & Ravensdale apptayning 
All w are farmed at this tyme & yeald no deare at all 
Save only Manshall P’ke hath game & yet but verie small 


. Wherefore those Keep’s names shall pass, there offics & there fees 
Though heretofore the were esteemed ech one there degrees 
In Shottle & Posterne tennents had herbage at easie rates 
Of w“ the are now quite debard & shutt out of those gates 


. This fforest-hath fforsters of fee w® p’tly hold there land 
By s‘vices there in to do, as I do vnderstand 
There namesbe Bradborne, Bradshaw, Bruckshaw & the heires of Stone 
All w™ at fforest co'ts must be with others many a one 


. Corzon esq leivetenent is to keep theis thinges in order 
And vnder him the keep’s walke & watch in eu'y border. 
W* officers offenders all against vert shold p'sent 
And for the King in fforest courts are swarne to y‘ intente 


. Thighe Stuerd hath his boberers to walke & m'ke such trees 
As bondhould tenants are alowd for w™ the haue some fees 
Verderers Rangers & Knaves of fforest & offic's haue been moe 
W* now are discontinued place & ease, I let them goe 


. Besydes the yeerely Woodmote c'ts a Tacke c'te must be kept 
And at Lukes day & Martinmas the Tack must be collect 
Those Offic's then a dyner make, ech man must haue his pye 
And hen therein by antient vse & pay accordinglye 


. If any man his tack or swyne do wittinglye conceale 
The same he forfeytts to y° King for shifts will not p'vaile 
And farther for soch fault soch fyne he must endure 
As shall be sett upon his head at the Steward his pleasure 
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. Colltor of soch wards wherein the Woodmote Co'te is kept 
A dyner there he must p’vide & of officers respect 

The charge where of y° Woodm‘* at after dyner payeth 
W* co'ts should thus obs'ved be & so y*® custome sayeth 


. And as y® offic’s for there paynes allowed are some ffees 
So tenants w™ soch duties pay, in wood haue liberties 
But if wood w‘out warrant & livery be felled 

Soch trespasser a fyne therefore to pay shale be compelled 


. The castle ould to thono’ now as incydent then being. 

In Duffeld Ffryth had manors eight therevnto app’tayning 

Duffeld Bourp’e Southwood Holbrocke Highedge neearly adioyning 
Holland Bigging Derichey & Alderwaslye was belonging 


. Where in his grace great royalties hath lets co'ts waif and strayes 
F freehoulders good & copyholders those co'ts attend alwaise 
Fyve hundreth good & able men this little frith affords 

To s've his grace at Chancellers bid w™ bowes bills & w™ swords 


. The soyle all kynds of corne it yelds & eke good cattell breeds 
And wooll & lead & Irne & cole & most things that men needes 
On helthy hills & vallis warme men there haue habitation 

And food & ream* to suffice mens corps and recreations 


. The chancellars office & the rest sup’rior Duchy places 

I could but spare to sett forth them p'sumpcons brode disgraces 
Of little pritty Duffeld fryth to speake I did intend 

W" due regard desyring yett to please but not to offend 


. This hath Jewells three in store where to they may appeale 
Wher the be wronged in ther land or hurt in comon weale 
The Charter Chr & Custome booke, God keepe them in safe hands 
To save this Ffrith inunities there freedomes & there lands, 


. W Jewells three ffor Duffelds good do gen‘ally agree 
That Duffeld hath theis customes pure & privileges ffree 
W" affter here in p’t to touch omitting manye moe 

If I shall not thee tyre to much somewhat I will thee show 


. Ffirst Duffeld men showld not be cald, to s've at sise or session 
F from Juries there the are exempte & shold not vse disgression 
The Duchie offic’s duchie men their causes governe shold 
And may remoue all duchie plaints thether 1 will uphould 


. No speciall baylies duchie men in duchie may arrest 

Vnles by bealies not retorne and non omyttas prest 

Nor clarke of market may there deale w™ weight or mesure ether 
Nor foren beaylies waives or strayes or rents or duties gether, 


. An Inman may by p'veledge an outmans goods attache 
Here found in Duffeld liberties can sw* his playnt as gage 
Outmen w“out an Inmans pleaydge no Inman here can sue 
To strangers here w™out a pledg no accon can accrue, 
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- No Duffeld man may enter suyt in fforeyn Court a broad 
F for dept or damage in the frith if there the make aboade 
Onles the some amount to forty shillinges or above 
On payne to fforfitt forty moe w™ playnt one may remoue 


. Through England Duchie men are free from paying toll or stallage 
F for marchandizes w™ the vse from picage & from tallage 
And other soch exaccons more ther neds to be recyted 
W when the cleayme the are full oft of corporations spited 


. The King also hath smale co'ts there where in occaons to try 
Ffor land or vnder forty shillings els no can there well by 
Justis with speede men may have there whenas y° nede peas 
Which for tenants & country men great pleasure is & ease. 


. Such helthy plausant hills & valleys warme & sownd 
Sweete water springs fruyt trees & store of wooded ground 
And mynes for Irone slate coale & stone & other p’fytts manye 
As Duffeld manors yeld to thee, I know not like or anye. 


. What more then this can reason wishe texpect in Duffeld ffee 
Who this dislikes des'vithe lesse & worser plant may hee 
And touching customes laudable ffreedomes & liberttees 
There Charter good & Custome booke the same right well descrys 


. Which if the keepe inviolate & well together hould 
A mightie man cannot then wrest w™ silu’ nor w™ gould 
But if the fagot bond ons breake & stickes flye to & fro 
Then Duffeld Frith tornes vpsyde downe there welth is ov'throw 


. If any man obiect & say Duffeld layes should be inlarged 
No, No, in truth say I ia large Duffeld is ou'charged 
There comons & there fewell draw more people there to dwell 
Then all there said comodities are able to keep well. 


. And now on th’ ord's of those co'ts I will no longer stand 
Wherein both vse & law conioyne but will retorne to land 
Of customes now w“" chiefely touch the copy houlders state 
Some soch materiall poynts I meane a little to debate 


. Three sorts of copyhould lands in Duffeld manors bee 
Bond hould at will, & mattock land, besydes thos w™ be free 
W* tenures three be held at will by copye of court roll 
All w* in sondry seu'ell sorts the customes do controulle 


. Most of w™ ffreehoulders land are of a socage tenure 
And some be held by Knightes service wout all paradventure 
F freehoulds by lawe some s‘vice do but none by customes tide 
But all the copyhould’s have the customes for ther gyde 

. The bond hold" most bounden is the customes well to hold 
His houses well mayntayne must hee non thereof may be sold 
No outman may such bondhold have vnless he thereon dwell 
Who y’of dyeth seisd must pay an hariott you know well. 
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. The bondholder the lord also by turn as Reve must serve 
And afterward must halfeswyne be from w™ he may not swerve 
W" services and things to do to him to be assigned 
Vpon admission to such lands good pledgs hee must fynd. 


. W™ custumes if he careles breake his lands may then be seised 
Onles by composicon his lord be well appeased 
And for soch s‘vice by him due hee shall some ffeese allowed 
And wood for houses in sett by warrant well avowed 


. Reves also in there office wayfes & strayes may seise & take 
And lawfully keepe, praise, & sell & thereof count must make 
And if soch Reve in count be short or thereon chance to hault 
His fellows of that tenure there must make vp good his fault 


. And all theis Coppyhouldes inheritance haue clere 
According to the customes pure of all the manors there 
And states y® take by surrender & p’clymacons three 
And seison & admission & loyall fealtie 


. But if a Copiholder sell land, out of court by deed 
And liu'y & season thereof give & custome so exceed 
Soch lands he flatly forfeytts as also by exchange 
Of copyhold for ffreehold allthough it may seeme strange 


. And diuers other forfeytures of Copyholds there bee 
And causes eake of seisures of copyholds truly 
W* being there well knowne to speake of them I spare 
Wishing all Copyholds on them for to be warde 


. And all soch copyholders Inheritance w™ haue 
Surrender may for lyves or yeares to soch as will them crave 
But out of court state larger non may there make the say 
Of copyhold saue only one yeare and a day. 


. If a bondholder dye his heire vnder age beinge 
Then next to kyn to whome the lande is not dissending 
Shale garden be to theire during minoritie 
Putting in pledges in that case as custome telleth thee 


. But if soch men haue daughters three & haue no sons at all 
Those lands should not be p’ted but theldest haue it shall 
Though others lands at will to cop’teners doe goe 
And thus the costomes writt do rule as costomes books doe show 


. Now w™ good costumes laudable if tenants keep them well 
I know few manors in the land w™ can this ffrith excell 
W* to p's've I wish, and warne that men together hould 
Then them to hurt non can p'vaile & thereof be then bould 


. The better sort of Duffeld men there Customes understandes 
And how they do concerne them selves there houses & there lands 
The poorer sort & ignorant w“ custome books have none 
By song may learne some customes now & memorie alone. 





DUFFIELD AND DUFFIELD FRITH. 


. Then sith this ffrith doth yeld all thinges afore recyted 
To plant themselves therein who would not be delyted 
And thus I haue thee told the reasons of my toyles 
And why for pleasant dwelling Duffeld shall haue my voyce 


. God save King James o* noble prince & p’sp" his long Rayne 
Over that Ffrith and manors all o* lord for to remayne 
God bless his counsell courts & all the officers of the duchie 
The noble Early of Shrewsbury & of Duffeld firyth & fee. 


. Farewell sweete Chevyn Hill w™ all thy brave p’spects 
W temptest me one May morning to writ this rude effect 
W* rashly done, if taken well & censured as I ment 
I shale rest loving to this ffrith & think my tyme well spent 


TABLE OF LAND MEASURE FROM THE ANCIENT 
“CUSTOMARY” OF DUFFIELD FRITH. 


Note.—xxii yeardes in bredth & xxxj in maketh 
an acre of land and xxxj yards square maketh 
just x acres, 


And xxx acres of land maketh a yeard land 
and iiij yeard land maketh a carne land 
(a carne land) conteyneth cxx acres of land & 
iiij carnes land maketh an hyde land & 
one hyde CCCC Ixxx acres of land & 
iiij Hyde maketh a Knyghtes ffee which 
‘ffee conteyneth m ix°xx acres, 
But after the Kings measure 


Ix acres of land maketh one Carne 

w Carne conteyneth ccxl acres of land & 

iiij Carnes maketh one hyde land 

w* Hyde conteyneth M CCCC Ix acres and 

iiij hydes of land maketh one Knyghts Ffee 

whiche ffee conteyneth MMM CCCC xl acres of land 


Mr’ Agards ) That 8 acres of land maketh an Oxgang 
opinion & 2 Oxgangs of land maketh a Yerdland 
w Yerdland and a mese make a Reves thing. 
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A NOTICE OF SOME REMARKABLE CAVES RECENTLY 
BROUGHT TO LIGHT NEAR CASTLE GATE, NOTTINGHAM. 


BY 8. DUTTON WALKER, F.S.A., ETC., ETC. 


In the course of excavations recently made for the foundations of 
some new school buildings, near Castle Gate, in the Borough of 
Nottingham, a most interesting discovery of caves, or underground 
cells, has been made. These are shown, carefully drawn in plan and 
section on a scale of eight feet to an inch, on Plate VIII. ‘The floor 
of the caves is about twenty feet below the level of the street. 

The caves, so far as at present explored, consist of three chambers, 
marked 1, 2, and 8 on the plan. The largest of these rooms, 1, has 
in it a Saxon, or very early Norman, circular pier, with square capital, 
and bead on base, with rock arches cut from it to strengthen the 
roof or ceiling. ‘There are chamfered strings round the walls where 
the roof of rock springs from. 2 has only, as yet, been partially 
excavated. 8, which has five recesses, two at each end and one on 
one side, has its arched roof of considerably more elevation on one 
side than the other ; it is about 8 ft. 6 in. in width. 

The caves are in wonderful preservation, the mouldings, &c., being 
almost as perfect as the day they were cut, although centuries have 
since then elapsed. From the section of the cornice-moulding round 
the large cave, from the shape of the abacus of the capital of the 
column, and from the circular form (in plan) of the pier or column, I 
should say the date of the cave is Saxon or Norman. 

The larger chamber has, apparently, been a memorial, or mortuary, 
chapel, and the smaller one a death-chamber or vault, though it may 
have been a Prayer-chamber or Lady Chapel. The chapels (if they 
are chapels) were filled up with sand and building debris when dis- 
covered, which probably accounts for the excellent preservation of the 
details of what mouldings there are left. 

The material in which the caves are excavated is the Bunter Rock 
of the New Red Sandstone, a rock which, though fairly strong, is yet 
easily excavated by the navvy’s pick. The drawings show the depth 
of the caves below the general surface. 

St. Nicholas’ Church is in the same street, distant about 300 yards ; 
St. Peter’s Church is about the same distance. The name of the 
street in which the caves are located indicates the route to the ancient 
Norman castle—‘‘ Castle Gate.” 

It is possible these underground chapels have been used in past 
times as places in which worship could be carried on secretly. If this 
be so, it would account for the depth below the surface at which 
these and similar places are found, these illustrated being not the 
only instances of caves of this character being found in Nottingham, 
as I discovered some a few years ago under the Town Prison, the site 
of which was formerly the home of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, subsequently known as St. John’s Hospital. 


Severn Chambers, 
Nottingham. 











HERALDRY IN LINCOLNSHIRE CHURCHES IN THE TIME 
OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 
FROM HOLLE’S MSS. IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 


(Continued from page 32.) 


BILLINGHAY cum WALCOT. 
Or, 2 bars gules, in chiefe, 8 torteauxes, Wake. 
Tumuli in Cancello. 


“Hic jacet Johes Foster quondam vicarius istius (loci) ecclesis, qui obiit 14° die 
Maii Ano Dni 1497, Cujus, &c.” “Hic jacet Thomas Wilkinson, vicarius 
qui obiit ...........” “ Of your charity pray for ye sawle of Sir 
William Tupholme, Parson of Waydingham, and Chauntery Priest of Dogdike w* 
departed this life ye 7*® day of January 1539.” 


HELPRINGHAM. 
Fenestre Borealis. 


Gules, 8 chevrons or, a labell of 5 poyntes bleu. Argent, 2 bars gules, in chiefe 3 
torteaux, over all, a bend sable, Threekingham. Gules, 3 water bougets argent, Ros, 
*‘ Dnus Lambert* de Threckingham me fecit.” Or,on a bend gules. Or, a bend 
sable. Argent, a chiefe gules. Sable, a crosse engrayled or, a labell of 3 poyntes 
argent, Ufford. Gules, a crosse patonce or, Latymer. 
Fenestra Australis. 
Gules, a crosse patonce or, Latymer. Gules, a crosse betw. 10 crosses botony or, 


Kyme. 
KYME (OLD). 

Tumulus Marmoreus re fixus—Gilbert, Lord Tailboys of Kyme married Elizabeth 
the daughter of Sir John Blount of Kintel in ioopdiion, Knt., and died 15° April 
1530. Argent, a saltier, on a chiefe gules, 3 eschallops of ye first, Tailboys; nebuly 
of 6 pieces or and sable, Blount. Tailboys crest—a bull’s head couped ; party per 
pale gules and bleu a bull passant oye 

Tumuli lapidei cum w#re—Mary the wife of Thomas Whichcoote, gentleman, died 
16° Febr. Ano 1591. Quarterly, ermine 2 seinglers tripp* gules, Whichcoote; gules, 
8 lapwings or, Tirwhit ; gules, a chiefe indented or, Gronall ; impaling argent, on a 
bend sable, 3 owles of ye first. Saville of Newton, quarterly with an escoch. and orle 
of martletts, a bend, in chiefe an eagle displayed, on a bend 3 eschallops. John, the 
sonne of Thomas Whichcoote and Mary deceased 15° Sept. Ano 1588 stat 8°. Gules, 
a chevron betw. 10 crosses botony or, Kyme. Effigies viri et mulieris in fenestra 
occidentali, gestantium manibus, arma predicta, et super tunicas Thomas Weston, 
pincerna ut dicitur Prioratus cum clave sculpt. in intractu porticus. 


NEWTON. 
= In Fenestra Orientali Cancelli. 
Anno Dni Milessimo trecentesimo octavo, Will Helmswell, Rector Eccesiz de 
Newton. 
In Fenestra Orient. Insule Australis. 

Roy Edward de Carnarvan prie deu merci et so’cl Effegies regis cum 

insigniis Anglix. 
Fenestr. Insule Australis. 

Argent, a chevron between 3 chesse rooks sable, Walcot. Or, a chiefe gules, over 

all a bend bleu, Harrington. Bleu, a crosse botony fitchy and 8 barrulets above or. 


Fen. Boreal. Superior. 
Argent, a fesse daunce betweene 10 billetts gules, Dela Laund. 
Fen. Boreal. Inferior. 
Ermine, 2 barres gules. Ermine, a chevron gules, 
Juxta Ostium Boreale. 
Ermine, a chevron gules. 
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HAGWUORTHINGHAM. 


In Fenestra Insule Australis 
Party per fesse gules et argent, a pale counterchanged, 3 falcolns of ye second. 


In Cancello. 

“ Hic jacet Redilston quondam Rector istius Ecclesia.” 

Heac depicta in Ecclesie# :—Argent, 2 lyons passant guardant gules (Littlebury) 
impaling gules, 3 cres** d’or, a canton ermine Dalson. Sable, a cross engrayled d’or 
(Ufford) impaling ermine, a bend gules, between 2 bendletts ov. The creast a Sara- 
cen’s head proper upon a crowne flowry d'or, mantled gules, doubled ermine. Little- 
bury impaling 3 crosse crosseletts. Littlebury impaling ermine, 2 barrs 
gules. Littlebury. Gules, a fesse betweene 3 water bougets argent. Ona gravestone 
of blew marble in ye body of ye church is portrayed in brasse, one in complete armour, 
bearing upon ye manches of his coate of armes on either side, 2 crescents to be dis- 
cerned ; betweene his feet a right hand couped, the rest is all defaced. 


BENNINGWORTH. 
In Nava Ecclese. 


In Insula Boreali. a 
‘* Hic jacet Elizabeth, quondam uxor Johis Iwarby, filia Johis Hennege, de Hainton, 
armigeri, Cujus anime, &c.” 
S In Fenestra. 
Orate pro bono statu Johis Cock. 
~ In Fenestra Orientali. = 

Orate pro aiabus Roberti Jonson et Agnetis ............ aiabus oim benefactorum. 

In Fenestra Australi. 
Gules, a plaine crosse argent. Vert, a saltier engrayled argent, Hawley. 

In Fenestra Boreali. 
Orate pro bono statu Henrici Hansard, et aia Johz consortis sux defuncte#. Gules, 


3 mulletts argent (Hansard) ; gules, 3 lapwings d’or (Tirwhit); per bast indented 
s+ seseeeeee & Fingdove. 


WILLERTON. 


In Fenestra Orientali Cancelli. 
Argent, on a bend cotised sable, 3 annulets of ye first, Dawney. Gules, a crosse or, 
Creveceure. Sable, 3 roses argent, on a crosse party per pale blew and gules, a flouer 
de lize and a lyon passant guardant or. Dawney’s armes againe, with the word, vizt., 
Dread Shame. 

Tumulus in muro boreali:—Nicholas Sutton obiit 6t° die Decembris Ano Dni 1602 
Aitatis sue 88°. Or, on a chevron between 3 annulets gules, 3 crescents of ye first 
(Sutton) impaling argent, a saltier engrayled sable. Sutton impaling argent, a fesse 
betweene three falcon’s heads rased sable. Sutton, with a crescent difference quar- 
tering ov, a lyon rampant double queued vert ; gules, 3 boare’s (heades?) couped or ; 
argent, a saltier engrayled sable. Juxta Tumulus super solum :—“ Hic jacet Nicho- 
laus Sutton armiger, qui obiit 6° die Martii Ano Dni 1556.” Sutton’s creast—on a 
torce or and gules, a boare’s head d’or coupee. 


GLENTWORTH. 
Tumulus Christopheri Wray, Militis, Capitalis Justitiary Anglix ; qui obiit 7° die Mai 
Ano Dni, 1592, Ano 34° Elizabethz Regine, Epitaphium :— 
Quisquis es 6 Hospes, manes reverere sepultos 
Qui jacet hic nostri gloria juris erat 
Christopherus Wraius, re justus, nomine verus, 
Quiq: pia mincuit cognitione fide. 
En fuit! En non Est! rapidum rotat omnia fatum 
Hen ! moritur nobis; ipsi sibi superest. 
Terra terram petit ; cinerem ciuis; etheraq ; «ther ; 
Spiritus Ctherei possidet astra Poli. 


Quarterly, blew, on a chiefe or, 3 martletts gules, Wray ; argent,on a chevron sable, 
8 cinquefoyles pierced of y® first between as many falcons’ heades erased blew, Jack- 
son; impaling quarterly argent, a chevron betweene 3 papillions sable, a crescent 
difference, Girlington; gules, a chevron between 3 sufflues or ; gules, on a bend 
argent, 3 leopards’ faces blew ; sable, a fesse ermyne betweene 8 goates heads rased 
sable. 
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FULBECK cum SOUTHORPE. 


Ecclesie Sanctf. Nich*). 
In Fenestra Orientali Cancelli. 
England. Chequy or and blew, Warren. Chequy or and blew, a border gules, 
enurnee of lyons passant or, a quarter ermine. 
In Fenestra Austral. Insul# Australis. 
Gules, a lyon rampant argent, over all a bend blew, charged with 3 martletts or. 
In Campanilli. 

Gules, a lyon rampant argent, on a bend blew, 3 eschallops or. 

On afayre wrought pinacle on y* south side of y® church, is engraven in stone, an 
escocheon with a helmet, crest and supporters accurately. This coate is a lyon ram- 
pant, over all a bend charged with 3eschallops ; the crest, a Saracen’s head and the 
supporters, a Wiverne and a Hyena. All about the verge of the fount (which is a 
most curious one) are eschallops carved, likewise on the crosse in y® churchyard is y® 
lyon with the bend and eschallops. 

In a High Windowe. 
Orate pro aiabus Quinting, et Johanne uxoris sux. 
On a flat gravestone :— 


Enclosed here Miles Garthwaites corps doe rest ; 
His spirit, Heaven hath for ever blest. ‘ 
He—loving Pastor—like Christ’s sheepe susteyned, 
With sacred writ, Soules food by Christ ordeyned. 
All Pastors—preach God’s word ; all People heare, 
hat you may rest with Christ, our Saviour deare. 
Obiit, 4% die Januarii, Anno Dni 1616 ztatis sue 40. 
Posuit Helena Garthwait. 


CATHORPE. 


In Fenestra Orientali Cancelli. 
Chequy or and blew, Warren. Or, a playne crosse sable, Vescy. 
Fen. Orient- Insule Borealis. 

Argent, a saltier sable. Argent, a chevron gules, betweene 3 boares heades couped 

sable. Orate pro aia Rici Agard. 
Fen. Boreal. Navis. 
Blew, 3 cinquefoyles or, Bardolfe. 
Fen. Australis. 

Orate pro aia Johannis Walkwood, Rectoris, qui hance fenestram fieri fecit.”........... 
8 cinquefoyles pearced sup. portum occidentalem exterius. Item super clibanum 
in Villa. 


HOUGH cum BRANDON et GELSTON. 


Appropriato Prioratus de Moultgue Ebor Dioze, 
Campane. 


Sca Helena ora pro nobis. ee 
Protege prece, pia quos convoco; Sca Maria! Coelorum XPE placeat tibi Rex 


sonus iste. 
ROWSTON. 
Fenestra Australis Cancelli. 
Or, on a crosse sable, 5 bulls’ heades couped argent ; impaling sable, on a chevron 
argent, 3 mulletts pierced gules, betweene as many pheons of y® 2nd, a chiefe over all 
extended gules, charged with a crosse argent. 
Fenestra borealis Navis. 

Argent, on a bend sable, 8 owles crowned of y® first, Savile.” Savyle et Agnetis 

Uxoris Pe 
Fen. Boreales Insule Borealis. 

“Orate pro_bono statu Robti Hodleston, et Emote, consortis sux.” ‘‘ Orate pro 
bono statu Johis Inman, et Johw consortis sus.” “ Orate pro bono statu et ais 
Willmi Grege, et Alicia consortis suz.”’ 

Effigies sci Egidii, et subtus, vir oraus tu Scotas a Cervd, repellas cuneta proterva. 


METHERINGHAM. 
Ecclesia de Metheringham, combusta 9° die Julii, 1599. Instaurata 18° die Augusti 
1602, Rico Wilson Vicario. Ecclesia appropriata Prioratii de Kyme. 
Fenestra Antique. 
Gules, a cinquefoyle pearced, an orle of crosses botony or, Umfravile. Blew, a 
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fesse daunce betweene 10 billets 07, Deyncourt. Blew, on a bend sable, 8 eschallops 
argent, Meesy, Wigorn (sic). 

nsignia depicta super muros, argent, ona peele sable, 3 white louves (Pistor) ; 
quarterly argent, a chevron betweene 3 eschallops gules (Dni Ville); argent, a 
chevron betweene 3 hutchets sable. 

Argent, 2 barrs daunce sable, a pallett in chiefe ermyne, Enderby. Argent, a chev- 
ron betweene 8 roses argent, Smith (Medicus). Or, on a crosse sable, 5 crescents 
argent, Ellys Lesista (sic). 
Statue Australes, 

Or, frettly blew, Willughby. Gules, 3 lapwings or, Tyrwhit. Gules, on a chevron 
argent, 3 mulletts sable, Carre. Ermyne, a gryphon sergreant gules, Grantham. 

Statue Boreales, 

Sable, 2 lyons passant argent, crowned or, Dymoke. Blew, 8 bolles or, jesant 
boares’ heades, couped argent, Bolle. Or, 2 chevrons gules, Munson. Gules, a fesse 
betweene 3 water bougets ermyn, Meres. 

Juxta Campanile. 

Sable, on a chevron engrayled argent, 3 eschallops of y® first, King of Ashby. 

Gules, a chevron between 3 eschallops argent, Woolmer of Bloxham. 
Cancellum. 
Est commune mori—mors nulli parcit honori sedula Enderby elevata ex......... 


SWARBY. 
(Appropriat Priorat de Kyme). 
Ex Parte Occident Campanilis. 
“John Thursby, of thy soule God have mercy.” Vicarius ibidem, ut dicitur, 


ASGERBY. 


(Ecclesia Sci Andrez). 
Fenestra Orientalis Cancelli. 
Argent, a saltier, on a chiefe gules, 3 —a of y® first, Talboys. Gules, a 
cinquefoyle pearced betweene 8 crosses botony or, Umfraville. 
Fen. Australes. 


Gules, 3 Liveny potts argent, Blande. “ Orate pro aia Stephni Muston et Agnetis 


uxoris ejus.’ 
Fen. Borealis. 

Sable, a chevron betweene estoyles argent Vir, gestans in tunica, eadem in- 
signis. ‘‘ Orate pro aia Willi Kingsman, et Elizabeth consortis sux.” 

In Langueari. 

Omnia dicta insignia depicta. Item gules, a chevron betweene 10 crosse crosselets 

or, Kyme. 
Tumulus lapideus in Choro :— 

Es testis Christe, quod non jacet hic, lapis iste, 

Corpus ut ornetur, sed spiretus ut memoretur. 

Istuc qui graderis, senix, medius—puer ansis, 

Pro me funde preces, quia sic mihi fit venill spes. 
Sepultus sub lapide vixit in hoc beneficio i qui obiit 
Ano Grew M.C.C.C.C.1X°. Cujus ais &c. &c. Dne dilexi decorem domus tum. 
“ Orate pro aia Willi Fish, et Johanne uxoris ejus.”’ 

In muro australis Capelle. 

Carolus, primogenitus Johannis Butler de Bakelow, obijt 17° die Maii, 1603 ztatis 8. 
Argent, a chevron blew, 3 cupps covered or, betweene as many demi lyons passant 
guardant gules, crowned or, Butler. 

Fen Campanilis. = 

Jches More et Margar uxor ejus. Campane in honore—Sci Johanis, Sci Jacobi, Sci 
Andres. 


ROUCEBY NORTH. 

Fen. borealis Supior. - 
Palee of 6 argent and blew, in chiefe a cinquefoyle gules, Strelley. “ Orate pro aia 
Willi Stirlay, Vicarii, qui hanc fenestram fieri fecit.” 

Fen. borealis Inferior. 

Gules, 3 mulletts argent, a labell of 3 poynts or. . Gules, 2 barrs argent, in chiefe 

8 roundells ermyne. Argent, on a bend sable, double cotised gules, a chevron be- 
tweene 7 crosses botony of y® first. Argent, on a chevron sable, 3 crosses botony of 
y° first. Sable, a chevron betweene 10 crosses botony argent. Argent, 2 barrs gules, 
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in chiefe 8 torteauxes and a bend sable, Threckingham. Argent, a chevron gules, 
betweene 3 (sic). Argent, a fesse betweene 3 cinquefoyles gules, Powtrell. 
Juxta Cancellum. 

“‘ Hic jacet* Willus Powtrell de Rowsby qui obiit........” ‘‘ Hic jacet Elizabetha 

quondam uxor Rici Pinchbeck que obiit 18° die Septembris 1505. Cujus &c.” 
In cancello tumulus ex marmore et wre. 

“ Hic jacet Willus Stirlay quondam Vicarius istius Ecclie et Canonicus de Shelford, 
qui obiit 4° die Decembris Ano 1536 &c.” “Hic jacet Henry Edward, curatus de 
Rawsby, quo obiit XI°. die Julii, Ano Dni 1552 &c.” The cleristory builded in y* 
_— of Sir William Styrlay, vicar and parish priest, and Sir Henry Edward. The 
charge £44 8s. 8d. * 

In cemeterio—“ Hic jacet Dns Willus 


LESSINGHAM cum ROXHAM. 


Fen. Orientalis ad dextram Cancelli. 
Chequy blew and or, Warren. Argent, 2 lyons passant sable, Fletwick. Or, 2 
chevrons gules, Clare. 
Fenestra Borealis, , 
An 2 lyons passant sable, Fletwick. ‘‘ David de ......... vere, me fecit in honore 
2 Marie. 


DIGBY. 


(Ecclesia appropriata Prioratui de Catley). 
Fenestra Orientales Navis. 
** Priez pur Johan Elmere et Love sa femme.” Johes Aylmer et uxor sua me 
fecerunt. Fenestra superiore australes campanis conjunctis decorate et plures ejus 
nominis benefactores Cook and Beeche. 


WALCOT. 


“ Priez pur Nicholas Maystre et sa femme.” 
Fen. boreal. Navis. 

Effegies viri et mulieris, Willus de Wurewille. 

In choro australi. 

Quarterly, argent, a chevron betweene 8 chesse rookes sable (Walcot) impaling 
gules, a fesse betweene 6 flowers de lize argent ; gules, on a fesse or, 3 crosses formy 
of y® first. Argent, a chevron betweene 3 chesse rookes sable (Walcot) ; argent, on a 
bend sable, an annulet or. 

In chori boreali. 
Tumulus lapideus fugientibus litenset insigniis, Walcot poene obliteratis. 


CORBY. + 


Fenestra Australis Cancelli. 
Barry of six pieces argent and blew, Grey of Codnor. Barry of 6 argent and blew, a 
bend or, Grey. Argent, on a saltier sable, a crescent or. ‘‘ Hic jacent Johes Arme- 
strong quondam Mercator Stapule Calisis et Johanna uxor ejus qui quidam Johannes 
obiit penultimo die Julii Ano Dni 1555. Cujus &e. 
Fen. Borealis Navis. 

Argent, a fesse betweene 2 chevrons gules, Peche. Or, a manche gules, Hastinges. 
Argent, a chevron betweene 2 chevrons gules, Peche. 

‘ Fen. Boreal ad sinist Cancelli. 

B of 6 pieces argent and blew, Grey. 

id 3 ‘ Fen. Bor. Insule Borealis. 

Argent, a fesse, in chiefe 3 mulletts of 6 pointes, in last a crosse paty sable. Ar- 
gent, a chevron ex dextra a crosse paty, ex sinistra a crescent sable. Argent, a 
chevron and crescent in y® sinister poynte sable. Subscriptio—“ Orate pro aiabus 
Johannis Ricard Robti et Nicholai Ricard qui istam fenestram fieri fecerunt.” 

Depicta ad ingressum Cancellorum. ‘“‘ Orate pro aiabus Johis Colston et Agnetis 
uxor ejus.” “ Orate pro aiabus Joh. Spenser et Johann uxorus ejus.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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A FEW WORDS ON THE “ DIVINING” OR “ DOWSING 
ROD.” 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., ETO., ETO. 


Tue subject of the ‘* Divining Rod,” or “ Dowsing Rod,” or *‘ Virgula 
Divina,” is so curious that I have thought it might be useful if I threw 
together a few desultory notes concerning it, and the superstitions and 
deep-rooted beliefs in the marvellous properties it has for so many ages 
been supposed to possess. Its use, tracing back to far-distant ages, has 
not yet died out, for even within a few days of the time on which this 
will be “‘in print,” it has again been brought into operation for the pur- 
pose of divination, in the finding of an underground supply of water in 
Lancashire. Used by miners and searchers after metals, for the dis- 
covery of lead, gold, silver, copper, and other ores; by the “ minions 
of the law,” for the discovery of crime, and the hunting down and 
capture of murderers; and by others for the discovery of hidden 
springs of water ; the “ Divining Rod” has, in various ages and 
different countries, played a somewhat prominent part in scientific and 
in criminal annals, and has not unfrequently given rise to much con- 
troversy, and to many strange events. 

Passing over many early allusions to the efficacy of the rod—among 
which the law of the Frisons, which ordered that the discovery of 
murders should be made by the rod, which must be laid before the 
altar, and a prayer offered, that by it the culprit might be indicated— 
I find that in Basil Valentine’s Zestamentum Novum of the fifteenth 
century, he speaks of “ the general faith in, and the adoption of, this 
valuable instrument for the discovery of metals, which is carried by 
workmen in mines, either in their belts or in their caps,” and gives the 
names of the different rods, as the “ Divine Rod,” the ‘ Shining 
Rod,” the ‘‘ Leaping Rod,” the ‘“ Transcendent Rod,” the ‘‘ Trem- 
bling Rod,” the ‘* Dipping Rod,” and the ‘‘ Superior Rod,” to each of 
which he devotes a separate chapter. Seven different kinds of rods 
are also enumerated by the Baroness of Beausoleil (Dame Martine de 
Bertereau), in her curious work printed in 1632, as in use by the 
miners of the Tyrol: these were verga lucente, verga cadente o 
jocosa, verga saltante, verga battante, verga trepidante, verga cadente 
o inferiore, and verga obvia, and she gives, also, a list of a hundred-and- 
fifty mines discovered in this manner by herself and husband. 

One of the most interesting and curious notices of the Virgula 
occurs in that extremely curious work, De Re Metallica, of Agricola, 
in which interesting engravings of the mode of holding and using the 
rod occur. My copy of this singular book is the folio of 1561, which 
is¥profusely illustrated with the sharpest and clearest of woodcuts, 
representing everything connected with the discovering of metals, the 
processes and operations of the miner, and of the smelting and refin- 
ing, etc., of metals. The three figures, 1, 2, and 4, on Plate IX., 
are taken from a large woodcut which occurs on page 28. The 
first shows the operator cutting the hazel rod from the tree; the 
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second, the manner of carrying the rod; and the third, its position 
when it dips to indicate the presence of metal. Figure 4 is from 
another engraving on page 74 of the same book, and shows, also, the 
way of holding the rod while “divining” or “ sourcing” the lode 
of metal ; in this case the point of the rod being “ tipped” upwards 
towards the operator’s head—a property it is sometimes said to 
possess when the metal or water is being either closely approached, 
or immediately passed. These three figures show, more clearly than 
any others of which I am aware, the manner in which the Virgula 
Divina was used in our own country, as well as abroad, for the 
discovery of veins of metal. 

I. have just now used the term “ sourcers” as indicative of 
the operators with the Divining Rod (Virgula Divina), and it may, 
perhaps, not be too much to hazard the conjecture that as those who 
thus used divination to discover a ‘* source” of water or of metal 
came to be called “‘ sourciers,” or “‘ sourcers,” the name of *‘ sorcerer” 
may thus have had its origin. ‘“ The news of the magical powers 
contained in the Divining Rod,” says Dr. White, “ soon spread through 
France, and thence to other countries, the ‘ sourciers’ or sourcers’ 
being very numerous in Dauphiny about 1640. Father Kircher, the 
Jesuit, denying that the rod had any power to discover hidden metals, 
acknowledged that it had a tendency to move towards subterranean 
waters, ‘ which I would not say,’ he adds, ‘ if I had not tried it (Quod 
mon dicerem nisi a me sumpto id verum cognovissem).” Another 
Jesuit, Dechales, in his Mundus Mathematicus, declared his conviction 
that “ no means of discovering sources is equal to the Divining Rod ; 
and he quotes a friend of his, who, with a hazel rod in his hand, could 
discover springs with the utmost precision and facility, and could 
trace on the surface of the ground the course of a subterranean con- 
duit.” The belief in its use extended far and wide in France, in 
Germany, and in other countries; and numerous authorities who 
gravely believed in its properties, might, if needful, be quoted. 

In our country-—in copper-and-tin-producing Cornwall, in lead- 
producing Derbyshire, and in other counties where metals are found— 
it was at one time much in vogue. Indeed, I have myself known 
instances of the Divining Rod being used in buth the counties I have 
named. In Derbyshire the miner would take his ‘‘ rod ” and, holding 
it in the approved fashion, walk across the land, and when it ‘‘ dipped” 
would feel certain that a “lode” of lead existed under the spot indicated. 
He would thereupon place his ‘‘ stowse”” on the spot, and so secure 
his right to sink a mine. I am not aware that the rod is now at all 
used, either in the “ King’s Field of the High Peak,” or in the “ Soke 
or Wapentake of Wirksworth, or Low Peak,” the miners using other 
means for discovering new veins or lodes of metal. 

Allusions to the Divining Rod are almost endless in old writers. 
Thus, in the “ Living Library,” 1621, it is said: “ No man can tell 
why forked sticks of hazill (rather than sticks of other trees growing 
upon the very same places) are fit to show the places where the 
veines of gold and silver are, the stick bending itselfe in the places, 
at the bottome where the same veines are.” In the ‘* Athenian 
Uracle ” we read : * The experiment of a hazel’s tendency to a vein of 
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lead ore is limited to St. John Baptist’s Eve, and that with an hazel 
of that same year’s growth ;” and Lilly gives a curious account of 
some experiments he made. These instances might be greatly mul- 
tiplied ; but however» tempting it is to me, I pass them all over, so 
as to come to two excellent accounts—the one of the actual use of, 
and the other of experiments tried with, the rod. One of these is 
connected with the great Linneus, the other with Cookworthy, one 
of the best chemists, and the discoverer of petunste and kaolin, and 
of the art of making porcelain in England from native materials. 
“M. Linugeus,” so says the Gentleman’s Magazine for February, 1752, 
“when he was upon his voyage to Scania, hearing his secretary 
highly extol the virtues of the Divining Wand, was willing to con- 
vince him of its insufficiency, and for that purpose concealed a purse 
of one hundred ducats under a ranunculus, which grew by itself in 
a meadow, and bid the secretary find it if he could. The wand 
discovered nothing, and M. Linnzeus’s mark was soon trampled down 
by the company who were present, so that when M. Linneus went 
to finish the experiment by fetching the gold himself, he was utterly 
at a loss where to seek it. The man with the wand assisted him, 
and pronounced that they could not lie the way they were going, but 
quite the contrary; so he pursued the direction of his wand, and 
actually dug out the gold! M. Linneeus adds that such another 
experiment would be sufficient to make a proselyte of him.”’ 

William Cookworthy, to whom I have alluded, was born at Kings- 
bridge, in Devonshire, in 1705, and was apprenticed to a chemist in 
London (Bevan), and at the termination of his apprenticeship, in 
conjunction with his late master, commenced business at Plymouth 
as a wholesale chemist. In 1745, he seems to have seriously directed 
his attention to experiments for producing porcelain ware, and after 
a time, having taken his brother into partnership, so as to manage 
the commercial part of the business, he entirely devoted himself to 
scientific pursuits. Thus he pursued his enquiries relative to the 
manufacture of porcelain, and lost no opportunity of searching into 
and experimenting upon the properties of the different natural pro- 
ductions of Devonshire and Cornwall ; and it is related that in his 
journeys into the latter county he passed many nights sitting up 
with the managers of mines, obtaining information on matters con- 
nected with mines and their products. In one of these visits he first 
saw the “ Divining” or “ Dowsing Rod ” in use, and first learned its 
wonderful properties in the discovery of ores. 

In the magic properties of this rod he became an ardent and 
enthusiastic believer, and wrote down his “observations” upon its 
properties ; from these I shall give a few extracts. Commencing 
by discarding all that had “been writ by people having no true 
knowledge of it,” he sets down his own observations, “in hopes 
that the instrument may come into use, and be of that service to 
mankind which, I am convinced, the Author of Nature intended it.” 
He considers that both hazel and willow rods have the same property, 
and may be used by “all persons,” if they are in health, and use it 
moderately, and at a proper season, which is at some convenient 
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distance, to be found by experiment, after meals, and when they are 
not low-spirited.” The rods are of different kinds, and under two 
classes—those which bear fruit, or nuts, and those which do not; 
but all rods, in all hands, he avers, are attracted by springs, and 
‘*some persons have the virtue intermittently, so that the rod shall 
be attracted in their hands one half-hour, and repelled the next. The 
rod is attracted by all the metals, bones, coals, amber, limestone, and 
springs of water.” 


“ The best rods are those from the Hazel tree, as they are pliant and tough. They 
ought to be cut in the winter, when the sap is down. What have been hitherto used 
were grown fork’t; and such ought to be chosen as have the shoots as nearly equal 
in length and bigness as possible. They ought to be about 2 feet or 2 feet 4 long, 
though this is not essential. As one cannot always procure such rods, two single 
ones may be tied together by some vegetable Greed, and they will answer as well as 
the others. . . . . The most convenient and handy way of holding the rod is 
that described in the beginning of Agricola; that is, the palin of the hands turned 
upwards, and the ends of the rod coming outwards. The palms should be held 
horizontal as near as possible. = en on the hand ought to be straight, and 
not to be bent backward or forward. The upper arm should be kept pretty 
close to the sides, with the elbows resting on them, and the lower arm makin 
nearly a right augle with the upper, though rather a little more acute. The 
ought to be so held, that on its working the sides may move clear of..the little fingers, 
The rods may be either dry or green. The best manner of carrying the rod is with 
the end protruded at an angle of about 80 degrees from the horizon, as by this 
method of carrying it the repulsion is more plainly perceived than. if it was held 
perpendicularly.” 


Then follows his “account of the properties” he has remarked 
in the Rod :— 


*1.—As soon as the person’s foremost foot comes near the attracting body—as far 
as I can observe, its semi-diameter—the end of the rod is repelled towards the face, 
Then open the hands a little; replace the rod, and approach nearer, and the re- 
pulsion will be continued till the foot is on or over the attracting body. . 

“2.—When this is the case, the rod will first be repelled a little—viz.,2 or 3 
inches—and then be attracted towards the metal; that is, its end will be drawn 
down towards it. 

‘*3.—’Tis necessary that the grasp should be steady, for if when it is going on 
there is the least succussion or counteraction in the hands, though ever so small, it 
will greatly impair, and generally totally prevent its activity, which is not to be 
done by the mere strength of the grasp, for, provided this be steady, as above- 
mentioned, no strength can stop it. 

“ 4.—When it hath been drawn down, it must not be thrown back without opening 
the hands, a fresh grasp being necessary to every attraction. But then the least 
opening of the hands is sufficient. 

‘*5.—As long as the person continues to be over the attracting body, the rod 
continues to be attracted. But as soon as the fore-foot is beyond, it is then drawn 
backward to the face. : 

“*6.—A piece of the same matter with the attracting body, held in the hand, or 
applied to any part of the rod, prevents its attraction, and causes it to be repelled 
towards the face—on which property depends the whole art and practice of distin- 
guishing one metal or vein from another. . 

“‘7.—The least portion of a rod of the attracting kind held under the person's 
arm-pit, or closely applied to his side, totally prevents the attraction to all the 
subjects of the rod, and causes them to repel it, exceptin — of water, its 
attraction to which is only to be prevented by spitting on the hands or moistening 
them with water, which acts according to the Sixth Observation. But the power of 
stopping is exhausted from the spittle or water long before the hand is dry, which 
plainly proves ’tis not the water merely, but something spirituous or ethereal, joined 
to and inseperable from it, that does the business. 

**8.—A little yarn, silk-hair, or any other animal thread fastened to the rod, or 
to each rod if double, hath the same effect as the preceding in every r ct. 

‘*9.—A piece of metal, placed on the rod or hand of a person with whom that rod 
doth not naturally answer, will cause it to be attracted in his hands by the same 
sort of metal he hath there, or is placed on the rod. 
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**10.—A rod of the same tribe, held under his arm as in Obs. 7, causes it to be 
attracted by all the proper subjects, as if he had the virtue to that rod naturally, 
though, I think, rather weaker. 

“11.—Animal threads, applied as in Obs. 8, have the same effect as the preceding, 

“12.—The subjects of the rod draw with different degrees of strength, which I 
discovered by placing some of each kind under my feet, in this manuer, viz.—a piece 
of gold under the advariced foot, and a piece of copper under the other, when the 
rod was drawn down ; then shift the metals, and the rod was drawn towards my face, 
by which it was plain the attraction from the gold was the stronger. And by com- 
paring the subjects of the rod in this manner, I found that their respective strengths 
of attraction were in this order :— 

“18.—Ist, gold; 2nd, copper; 3rd, iron; 4th, silver; 5th, tin; 6th, lead; 7th, 
bones; 8th, coals; 9th, springs and limestone the same degree. Gold and copper, tin, 
silver, and lead mutually stop the operation of the rod, as if the same metal was 
used. Thus, a piece of copper held in the hand or fixed to the rod will stop it to 
gold, and gold to that; | to tin and silver, and so vice versd ; so that we cannot 
say whether ’tis gold or copper, nor can any distinction be made between tin, lead, 
and silver, but by the foot, as in Obs. 12. 

“14.—The attraction may be carried through any number of persons who have 
the virtue of the rod used; or if they have not, a bit of that kind may be put under 
their arm, as in Obs 7. Let them hold hands, as in electrical experiments, and the 
person at one end of the string putting his foot on a piece of metal, and let him at 
the other end press the person who holds the rod pretty closely on the side, and it 
will go down the same as if his own foot was on it. And by this means one may try 
any — whether or not he hath the virtue of that rod which agrees with him who 
tries him. 

‘*15.—After having observed that anything which, by engrossing the attention too 
much, or making the mind anxious, diverts or exhausts the spirits, will stop the 
operation of the rod, I would remark that ’tis plain a person may be very easily 
deceived in making experiments with this instrument, there being, in metallic 
countries, vast quantities of attracting stones scattered through the earth. The 
attractions of springs are continually occurring ; and even about town, bits of iron, 
pins, etc., may easily be the means of deceiving the unwary. For as quantity makes 
no alteration in the strength, but only in the wideness of the attraction, a pin under 
one foot would stop the attraction of any quantity of every other sort but gold, 
which might be under the other ; and a person having found an attraction, when he 
came to the least shifting of the hindmost foot, by bringing it over a metallic sub- 
stance, though ever so small, might confound the experiment, which may also be 
done by the state of the mind, as I have observed above. Whoever, therefore, will 
make experiments, need be very cautious in exploring the ground (or he may be 
sometimes deceived), and be sure not to be too anxious, for which reason I would 
advise him, in case of debates, not to be too warm, and lay wagers on the success, 
but, unruffled, leave the unbelievers to their infidelity, and commit it to time and 
Providence to convince people of the reality of the thing. Though, if the discovery 
be lodes, or finding where those run which already be discovered will do, a person 
who can use the rod tolerably may soon give the greatest sceptic sufficient satisfac- 
tion, except they are determined not to be convinced.” 


Cookworthy then proceeds to give long and carefully detailed in- 
struction as to the mode of using the Rod in discovery of lodes of 
metal, etc., and then describes the method of preparing rods for dis. 
covery of special metals. One of these ways is “ to keep in little 
boxes, separately, filings of copper, or Crug; Cris, lightly calcined 
white lead-putty, or silver, iron filings, powder of loadstone, or lap ; 
hematites, raspings of bones, powder of coals, limestone or lime 
in powder,” and to apply them according to Obs. 6. ‘* Another way 
is to place any of the species in the head of a rod that does not natu- 
rally work with a person, when, agreeable to Obs. 9, that metal will 
draw the hands it repelled before. ‘‘ The method of preparing the 
rods may be thus that no one may possibly mistake. To make cop- 
per or gold rods for those persons the hazel naturally agrees with :— 
Take a forked hazel, dried ; bore a small hole in the head of it; then 
take a few grains of each of the following, viz., ceruss-lap, heematites, 
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bones, coals, and limestone, all in powder ; mix them on a paper, and 
put the powder into the hole in the head of the Rod, and drive ina 
proper peg to fill up the hole, cut it off, and the Rod is prepared. If 
a double Red the end of cach branch must be prepared in the above 
manner. A forked willow, or ash, or two boughs tied together with a 
vegetuble cord, and having calcined verdigris in them, or by being 
gilt, would answer the same end ”—and so on, so that a lode being 
found, the overator tries the ground with all his various rods to ascer- 
tain what metal is to be found in that lode. 

Sufficient, I think, has been now given to show how seriously and 
how firmly the use of the Divining Rod—the Virgula Divina—was 
believed in and practised in our own mining districts in the latter half 
of last century, and, indeed, to later tiraes. Cookworthy’s account 
is very curious, and, as will be seen from the brief notice I have given 
of it, written by a man who was firmly convinced of the truth of 
what he was penning. 

So ardent a believer was he in the magical properties of the Rod 
that he did not hesitate to uphold it in the presence of men of high 
scientific attainments, and to carry on in their presence experiments 
to prove its correctness. As might be expected, those experiments 
frequently failed, but the operator had always some good reason ready 
to be assigned for the mishap. On one occasion, after he had warmly 
descanted on the properties of the Rod to Dr. Mudge and Dr. Johnson, 
he agreed to try in his own garden the experiment as to whether any 
metal was to be found beneath the surface, affirming that if metal, 
whether large or small in quantity, and at whatever depth, existed, 
the rod would immediately indicate its whereabouts. The doctors 
having previously taken the precaution to have one of Cookworthy’s 
own large metal mortars used in his laboratory buried in one corner 
of the garden, unknown to him, the examination with the rod was 
gravely made, and resulted in Cookworthy triumphantly declaring 
that no metal existed in the place. The learned doctors then, in his 
presence, dug out the mortar to prove that he was wrong, and had 
signally failed in his trial. Cookworthy, nothing disconcerted, how- 
ever, immediately exclaimed, “‘ Ah! that’s an amalyam / my rod has 
no sympathy with amalgams,” and thus spoiled their joke, while at 
the same time he kept his own position. 

I have alluded to the supposed efficacy of the Divining Rod in 
tracking out and bringing to punishment murderers and committers 
of other crimes. One of the most remarkable instances is the oft- 
told story of Jacques Aymar, of Créle, who, in 1692, was said to have 
succeeded in tracing and bringing to justice the murderers of a wine- 
seller and his wife, of Lyons, after having succeeded in the same way 
in previous cases. The whole of this story has been so circumstan- 
tially told by Mr. Baring-Gould that I need only refer my readers 
to his detailed account for all the information they may require. 
Bletton, Jean Jacques Parangue, Campetti, and others, have also been 
put on record as famous sourcers. Their doings are so carefully 
recounted by the same writer, that it is not needful for me to further 
allude to tus absurd phase of this curious belief in supernatural power. 
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To such an extent, at one time or other, has this belief extended, that 
power has been claimed by an operator to find out by the Divining 
Rod, in a more summary manner than is even now done by “ private 
enquiry offices” whether conjugal infidelity has been committed, and 
to point out the partner or partners of the guilt ; to trace cases of 
petty theft, and not only track the thieves, but the receivers of the 
stolen property, and indicate where it might be buried or otherwise 
hidden ; and to bring to light nefarious proceedings of almost every 
class. 

In Wiltshire, in 1876-7, the power of the Rod was repeatedly tried 
in searching for water, and a series of experiments were entered upon; 
the operator and his party, who were all believers, meeting their 
unbelieving opponents at Chippenham on the last day of January, 
1877. According to the newspaper report— 


“For some time past letters respecting the Dowsing Rod as a means of water 
finding have occasionally appeared in our columns, the arguments on the one hand, 
it will be remembered, being that the rod had nothing to do with the matter beyond 
being a trick which anybody could perform with a little practice ; while, on the other 
hand, it was contended that the rod was absolutely ry to , and was no 
trick. On Wednesday, some gentlemen interested in this matter, and holding 
opposite views, had a meeting for the purpose of demonstrating their several views 
on the matter. The first spot chosen for the trial was a hard road, and, with stick 
in hand, a man who had been requested to meet the party at once advanced along 
the road, and in a very short space of time the stick was seen to turn, and water was 
pronounced to be underneath. Again was the ground gone over, and still the same 
result, the rod turning, as he said, without any trick or effort on his part, but wholly 
and solely of itself, and that, in fact, he purposely resisted the turning, but to no 
effect. A gentleman then followed over the same ground, and with the same results, 
but with this difference—the rod in his hands turned more rapidly, a circumstance 
accounted for by the experimentor by the probability of his being more seusitive. 
For the further purpose of testing the truth of the rod turning of its own accord, it 
was tightly grasped in the fingers by the operator, while two others firmly held each 
end, but on passing over the spot before indicated, the rod again turned, though the 
greatest force was used to prevent any trick, if there were any. Another gentleman 
took the rod, but with him it would not go through the desired motion. An ad- 
spam was then made to a field, in several spots of which water was declared to 

present, as indicated by the turning of the rod. To account for the evolution of 
the rod these gentlemen said they were unable, and pledged their bonour that no 
trick was used. They also gave the names of other gentlemen in whose hands the 
same results were obtained, gentlemen whose position places them above suspicion. 

“The opponent of the Dowsing Rod next demonstrated his theory. Calling atten- 
tion to the shape of the rod, he said that there was both an outward and an inward 
pressure on the two ends, and thus so considerable a leverage was obtained, that by 
even an involuntary or unintentional contraction or expansion of the muscles of the 
fingers, the rod would turn. He said it was very difficult to explain, and that he 
could not himself discover at first the reason of the rod turning as it did, and it was 
only after considerable attention and thought that he arrived at his conclusions. He 
showed his ability to turn the rod at any time and in any place, and declared the 
rod turning to be simply a trick, which anyone could successfully perform with a little 
practice. His hearers, however, were not convinced, and denied using any muscular 
pressure; but he pointed out that the simple movement of the body in walking would 
cause sufficient muscular pressure to turn the stick, and at the same time the 
operator might be unconscious of such pressure. He also stated and showed that 
the ends of the stick might be kept in one position, while the rest of it turned over. 
The clumsiness with which the tricks were shown was complained of; but he 
pointed out that it was very difficult to do the trick without its being discovered, 
and to explain it at the same time. The arguments on each side were again and 
again reiterated, and finally the party separated, neither apparently having convinced 
the other. For ourselves, we can say we have tried the trick, and find the rod may 
be turned with the greatest ease, and without the possibility of detection, but whether 
the same means are used by “ dowsers’’ we do not feel in a position to determine.” 


The latest instance which has come under my notice occurred 
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during the present summer of 1882, and is thus recorded in the Bath 
Herald, of July 8th :— 


“THE COLERNE WaTER FINDER.—It may be remembered that some time since 
the performances of Mr. J. Mullins, of Colerne, in finding water by means of a hazel- 
nut wand were the subject of controversy. Mr. Mullins has recently displayed his 
skill for the proprietor of Ardwick Place Brewery, Manchester, who writes that he 
found an unlimited supply of water in his ground at the place marked and at the 


depth stated by Mr. Mullins.” 

The form of the Rod, as will have been gathered from the engrav- 
ings and notes, was a simple fork, 7.e., a stem of hazel branching or 
forking off into two branches like the letter Y (Plate [X., Fig. 5). 
It was held in various ways by different operators, sometimes delicately 
poised between the fingers, and by others firmly grasped in the 
hands. In either case the palms of the hands were turned upwards, 
and the two hands held the two branches of the fork, the thicker 
end, or point, being held straight out in front, the elbows close to 
the side, and the fore-arm almost at right angles with the body. 


The Hollies, 
Duffield, Derby. 





INCISED SEPULCHRAL CROSSES, SMALLEY CHURCH, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


THE two remarkable sepulchral incised crosses represented on Plate 
X., for careful rubbings and particulars of which I am indebted 
to my old and valued friend the Rev. Charles Kerry, occur at Smalley, 
in Derbyshire, and indicate by their presence the existence there of a 
church at an early date. 

The first of these, Fig. 1, measures 29 inches in length, by 12 in 
width at the head and 9 at the foot. It was discovered in 1862, in 
the foundations of the apsidal chancel, which had been erected in 
1798 on the site of the older edifice then taken down. It has, at the 
wise suggestion of Mr. Kerry, been carefully inserted in the south 
wall of the interior of the new chancel. The form of this cross is of 
very unusual occurrence. 

The next, also found in 1862 in the foundations of the 1793 
chancel, is a remarkable and very early headstone. The two sides 
are shown on Figs. 2 and 3. On one side, deeply and coarsely in- 
cised, is what may be described as a rudely drawn cross pattée, and 
on the other a device which it iz not easy to determine. This stone, 
which is 17 inches square, is now placed in the churchyard, to serve 
as a boundary mark between the old and new portions of the 
cemetery. 


LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 
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NOTES FROM THE COURT-ROLLS OF THE MANOR OF 
EPWORTH, IN THE COUNTY OF LINCOLN. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES JACKSON, DONCASTER. 
(Continued from page 48.) 


1620, Dec. 6. Land of Charles Mawe, gent. Edward Coggan, and Mary, his wife, 
surrender land “in quodam loco. voc. Battle Greene,” for their lives, after to 
Farmery Coggan, their son. Richard Sampson, a fishery beginning at Pearch 
hole as far as Barrock Hills, containing ‘‘ quinque gurgites,” in Belton, to Noe 
Sampson, his son. Also “duas gurgites in aqua de Idle,” one upon Santoff 
ferrie, &c., to William S8., his son. 

Lands and places in Epworth, Ellerfield, Churchfield, Belgathorne hill, Broad layne, 
Sowcrofte, Melwood parke, Hesselskowe, the Rawes, Read flatt. Thomas Vavasor 
gent. Land in Belton “ prope le disparked park de Belgraves.”’ 

1621, April 28. Edward Whetelamb,®* and Isabell, his wife. 

1621, Aug. 8th. Japhnell Mawe. Mary M., daughter of Daniel Mawe. 

1621, Oct. 17. 19 James. Court of Charles, Prince of Wales. Edward Lord Shef- 
field, Steward. Simon Mawe, senior on the jury. 

1622, Feb. 20th. 19th James. Francis Popplewell surrenders land which he had 
“post mortem Roberti Popplewell et Annw uxoris ejus,” commonly called 
Cartehouse Close, &c., to the use of William P., jun., his brother. Japthaniel 
Mawe surrenders land to Robert Trowte. Japhanell Drewry. 

1625, Feb. 1. Thomas Farre,son of Thomas, surrenders to John Farre, senior. John 
Farre, esq., to Anne F., his wife. Sir Richard Amcotts, knight, to James Glew. 
Charles Mawe to Alexander Mawe. Robert Medley is dead, and Israel M. is his 
son and next heir, of full age. 

1625, April 27th. Lord Sheffield, K.G., Chief Steward. William Ferne, Under 


Steward. 

1626, May 31. Ann Farre, widow, late wife of John F., esq., surrenders to Alexander 
Mawe, son of Symon M. Thomas Farre, senior, and Thomas F., his son. Daniel 
Maw mentioned. 

1627, Sept. 19. John Laughton surrenders to the use of himself and Helen Coggan, 
‘** quam, Deo favente, pred. Johes in uxorem ducturus est.” ‘ 

1626, Sept. 27th. Symon Mawe, jun"., and Isabella, his wife. Thomas M., brother of 

-  saidSymon. Thomas Mawe surrenders land in Fierrigges to Charles Mawe, gent. 

1626, Oct. 16. Symon Mawe, son of Symon, is dead; Alexander M. is his brother 
and next heir, and of full age. 

1626-7, Jan. 31. Richard Stockwell, bailiff of the manor. 

1630, Oct. 20. Found, that John Johnson, of Bromby,+ had died, seized, &c., and that 
William Johnson was his son and next heir, about the age of 15 years, who came 
and prayed to be admitted by Elizabeth Johnson, his mother. 

1631, — 22d. Edward Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, K.G., Steward, and Jo. Grave- 
nor, deputy. 

1632, May 23. Robert Kirke,t gent., and Sara, his wife, and William Ferne, esq., 
and Martha, his wife. Symon Mawe, junior. 

1632, Oct. 25. Symon Mawe, senior, on jury. Alexander M., son of Simon. A place 
called ‘* Bonny Lidgyate,” in Haxey. 

1682-8, Jany. 31. Robert Kirk, gent., and Sarah, his wife, and William Ferne, esq., 
and Martha, his wife. 

1633, June 5th. William Ferne, esq., who held land of Lord King James by copy of 
Court-roll, had, by deed 8th Oct., 10th James, granted to Richard Reade, his heirs 
and assigns, half-an-acre, which the jurors present as being forfeited because 
granted contrary to the custom of the manor; and after proclamation made and 
no one appearing, Farmery Linley, gent., comes and is admitted. 

Alexander Caister, and Elizabeth, his wife, and Peter Barnard, § and Elizabeth, his wife, 





*There was a John Whitelamb rector of Wroot from 1733 to his death in 1769. Son 
of parents in very low circumstances ; educated at the Charity School, at Wroot ; and 
taken up by the Rev. Samuel Wesley, at that time rector of that parish. 

+ Inscription in Hatfield Church for Thomas Johnson, of Brumby, gent., buried 
June 29, 1751, aged 63. Mary, his wife, June 14, 1767, aged 82, 

tOne Ralph, at the Kirke, was a juror of the Inquisitiones Nonarum at Epworth 
temp. Edward III. 

§ Richard Barnard, of Epworth, was one of the Puritan ministers who followed Wil- 
liam Brewster with the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” about 1620. 
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Thomas Pearcy, and Dorothy, his wife, Francis Popplewell, and Frances P., widow, 
his mother, surrender to Robert Rither, son and heir apparent of Robert Rither, 
esq., William Popplewell, of Gainsborough, in the presence of Humphrey 
Popplewell. 

1683, May 17. — Mawe, senior, and John M., his son. 

1688, Sept. 18. Peter Johnson, of Brombye. 

1633, Oct. 8. Rinyborra Mawe, daughter of George Mawe, gent., deceased, surrenders 
to William Mawe, son of Symon M 

1634, May 21. William Ferne, esq., surrenders land in Belton to Farmery Linley, gent. 

1635, April 29. Symon Mawe, senior, to John Mawe, his son. 

1637, April 29. illoughby Hickman, esq., Thomas Vavasor, gent., free tenants of 
this manor, are amerced, for default of appearance, 2*. 64. each. Robert Kelsey, 
of Craselound, presented ‘* qued vigillarios Regis Anglice the king’s watchmen, 
insult fecit,” amerced 2°. eo Medley, gent., who was foreman of the jury, 
had to present himself for divers trespasses in the sown fields with his beasts. 
Found os the homage that Robert Rither is dead, and that Robert R. is his son 
and heir (his age blank). John Ferne, gent., surrenders land to Farmery Lindley. 

1688, Oct. 17,14 Charles. Court of Henrietta Maria, Queen, before John Barnard, 

ent., deputy to Henry, Earl of Holland, chief steward; Israel Medley, gent., 
| ae om of the grand inquest. Ale tasters, overseers of common fields and ways, 
carr-graves, and pinder appointed. Robert Chapman amerced 3°. 44, for vilifying 
the grand inquest, “ cum verbis abusivis et maledictis.” Vincent Barnard, for 
spoiling the water, ‘‘ ubi averia bibere solissent” ; James Popplewell, for tres- 
passing in sown fields with beasts; and Richard Mawe, of Epwortb, for breaking 
the common pound in Owston, amerced. James Moody, dead ; James M. is his 
son and next heir. William Warde, dead; Robert W., son and next heir. Ed- 
mund Slingsby, dead ; Thomas Slingsby, son and heir. 

1639, April 25th, 15 Ch. 1. Richard Kirshaw, junior, dead, seized of lands in Haxey. 
Agnes Scot, wife of Matthew Scot; Margaret, wife of Edward Barrowe ; Henry 
Waterland, son of Thomas W., Elizabeth, wifeof . . . Katherine Farre and 
Margaret Farre are the nephews and nieces of the said R. K. 

1640, April 15, 16 Charles. John Farre of Epworth, ‘‘ equam scabiosam, Anglicé, a 
scab’d mare, in campis posuit”’; amerced 20%. Christopher Bouloure, dead, and 
found that Nathaniel Bouloure,* clerk, is his son and next heir, and of the age of 
21 and upwards. Robert Well, dead, and “ Margareta Well, est consanguineus, 
Anglicé, the grandchild, ipsius Roberti,” and aged 21 and upwards. Richard 
Mawe, *‘ jacens in extremis,” surrenders to Katherine M., his wife, for and during 
the minority of Margaret, Katherine, and Ann, daughters of the said Richard, 
then under 21: they to pay to Mary, sister of said Richard Mawe, 40* a year for 
the life of Mary, mother of said Kichard, and Mary, his sister, and after the 
decease of Mary the mother £5 a year to Mary the sister. John Mawe, son of 
Simon Mawe, to Alice, daughter of Edmund Mawe. Robert Mawe, to Henry M., 
his son, during —, Boe Robert, younger son of said Robert Mawe, senior, 
and until 21. William Medl+y, gent., dead, and Thomas M., is his son and next 
heir, aged 21 and upwards. John Mawe, and Alice, his wife, to Samuel, son of 
Alexander Mawe. 

1640, March 18th, 15 Charles I. Gregory — and William Devyas surrender 
land on the backside ‘‘de Crofte vocat. litle Castle,” &c., to Gregory Devyas, 
junior. Alexander Mawe, and Thomas Mawe, son of the said Alexander, 
mentioned. 

1641, May 12. Court of Queen Henrietta Maria. Presented “ quod Maria domina 
Stanhopet+ communem parcum fregit.” Amerced 3°, 44, 

1642, April 27th, 18 Charles. Lady Stanhope amerced for having her swine ‘ un- 
ringed.” Found that Edmund Godfrey, jacens in extremis, in the presence of 
Henry Godfrey and Thomas Godfrey, two customary tenants, surrendered land 
in Owston to the use of Mary Godfrey, wife of the said Edmund G., during the 
minority of William Godfrey, son of the said Edmund, until be should attain his 
full age of 21 years, then to the use of him the said William. 

1644, Aug. 1. Henry, Earl of Holland, chief steward. Richard Stockwell, surren- 
‘ton kent in Haxey to Francis 8. 


1645, Oct. 15, 21 Charles. Court of Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, &c., held 
by John Barnard, gent., deputy of Henry, Earl of Holland. 
1646. Found, that David Popplewell, senior, out of Court, in the presence of David 





* A Sir Adam Bouloure, a Frenchman, occurs, as a chaplain in the neighbourhood of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, about 1358. 

+ Mary, widow of Sir John Stanhope, of Melwood Park, and daughter of William 
Hawley, of Stotfold, co. York. Buried at Hooton Pagnell, 24th Jan., 1660-1. 
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P., junior, and Francis P., surrendered close called Great Whaites, Leggatt Close, 

Caister Close, &c., in Belton and Beltoft, to Elizabeth P., wife of said David P., 

after to Humphrey, son of said David for life; after to David, son of said Hum- 
hrey, with remainder to the right heirs of Thomas P., another son of said 
umphrey, 

1649. ioand, that Robert Garland, of Deddithorpe, ‘‘ portam, Anglicé, the Lidgate, 
apud Shoole Dike, defectivam esse permisit”: amerced 2%. 44, Mary Farre, 
widow, “‘ substraxit et detinuit librum vocat. le entry booke a seneschallo, et 
customar, jurator. Anglice, the Copihold Inquest.” Amerced, 10*. 

1649, April 17th ‘Thomas Dunderdaile surrendered a cottage in Ratten rowe by 
the common pinfold, in Epworth, to the use of Ann, his wife, for her life, after to 
James Dunderdaile and Jonas D., the son of the said James, his heirs and assigns. 
John Barnard, gent., deputy to Sir Henry Mildmay, knight, steward, Rosamond 
Negus, widow, mentioned. 

Found, that Jane Hardy, late wife of Anthony H., sister and coheir of Farmery 
Lindley, died, and that Elizabeth Mawe, late wife of Abraham Mawe, Dorothy 
Hardy and Margaret Hardy are daughters and next heirs of said Jane, and of the 

eof 2land more. James Turre, son of Francis T., named. 

1649, James Mawe, foreman of the jury. Land called Mawe Flatt, between land of 
Allan Mawe, &c. Simon Mawe, gent. Thomas Mawe and Richard Mawe. John 
Mawe, and Alice, his wife. Alexander Mawe, and Samuel, hisson. John Mawe, 
son of John M. George Mawe, and Elizabeth, his wife. Daniel Mawe mentioned. 

1650, Feb. 19. Court held for Thomas Cooke, William Bosvile and others, lords of the 
manor, “‘ in fiduci& pro Republic.” 

Found, that Vincent endl, alias Brownlowe, died, and that William Brownley, 
alias Brownlowe, was son of the said Vincent: that William B. died without issue, 
and that Jane Whitehead, late wife of Daniel W., is his daughter and next heir. 

1650, May 1st. Found, that Elizabeth Caistor, widow, out of Court, in the presence 
of William Tonge and Robert Caistor, surrendered land in Belton Field to the 
use of William Caistor, son of the said Elizabeth. 

1650, June 1st. Found, that John Rither surrendered lands to his use, and of Richard 
Rither, his son, for the term of both their lives; after their decease to John 
Rither, son of the said Richard, his heirs, &c.; provided that said John R., “ in- 
trabit, Anglice, shall enter into all the roomes and houses and libertie of the yard, 
modo in occupatione — Roberti Lambe,” when 21 years of age; and that 
Dorothy ‘‘ modo uxor dicti Rici” shall have for her third part of the premises, 
if she shall survive the said Richard, her now husband, ‘‘ the newe parlor and 
chamber, and le kitchen,” during her life. 

1650, Oct. 10, Alexander Mawe, son of John M., and John M., son of the said John M. 

1651, Sept. 30. Edmund Thompson, and Lucy, his wife. 

1653, March 8. William Gibson, son of William G., under the age of 21 years, vizt., 
16, chooses Vincent Taylor to be his guardian. 

1653, Oct. 12. Robert Torksey, gent., and Skendleby Torksey, gent. 

1653, Dec. 14. William Kirke, of Gainsborough, gent., and Martha, his wife, surrender 
lands in a place called Pacock’s; lands of Matthew Kirke, gent., on south. 

1654, Oct. 20th. Skendleby Torksey, gent., presented for breaking the common 
pound at Owston ; 3*. 44. 

1656. James Mawe, gent., Thomas Mawe, Richard Mawe, on the manor inquest. 
Alexander Mawe amerced 64 for having his acre gapps defective. Robert Rither 
esq., and Margaret his wife, David Popplewell, of Beltoft, Abraham Mawe ; 
Robert Mawe to Simon Mawe of Belton gent. William Mawe of Belton, yeoman, 
and Sara his wife. 

1656, April 23. Found by the homage that Francis Popplewell had died seized of 
land, and that Henry P. is his son and heir. 

1657. Court held for Edmund Salmon, Thomas Talbot, and John Northend esquires, 
lords. Amongst presentments on 14** Oct., Simon Mawe* gent., of Belton for 
cattle trespassing in the corn fields. Michael Monckton, esq., Robert Ryther, gent. 
for suffering their fences to lye down; and the said Robert Ryther for putting 
his horses and sheep upon the commons, not having any right. Humphrey 
Popplewell, gent., for keeping his sheep in the corn-field. 

1657, April 2284. Thomas Spademan clerk, of Althorpe, presented for his calves 
trespassing in the corn-fields. At Epworth, John Dillingham, gent., for riding 
over the corn-fields and breaking down the fences, and amerced 2°. 64, 

1661, May 1%*. Tliomas Healey} of Haxey, clerk, “ for riding over the corne fields,” 
amerced 15, 





* A Simon Mawe was a candidate for the office of cook to the Carpenters’ Company, 
London, 23rd June, 1659 (Jupp’s Hist. Carpenters’ Co., 1848, p. 207). 
+ Presented to the vicarage in 1659. 
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John Moore, t., steward. John Wilebore and Mary his wife surrender to Jeremy 

Wilebore and Sanh his wife. Robert Ayre of Doncaster, alderman, and Mary 

his wife to James Mawe of Epworth. Henry Smith, gent., and Elizabeth his wife. 

1661, Oct 28. Triphzena Glew, widow, surrenders to Christiana Peacock her sister. 

1662, April 18*®, Robert Usher gent. and Elizabeth his wife «ne of the daughters and 
coheirs of John Jaques late of Epworth, deceased, surrender to John Arthur. 

1662, Oct. 15. Daniel Noddell,* gent., steward. William Caister and Abigail his wife. 
Alice Mirfyn widow dead; Ann Thew and Elizabeth Mirfyn, her daughters, are 
her coheirs. John Farre and Margaret his wife surrender to use of said Jobn for 
his life, after to Jillian F. their daughter, remainder to Alexander F. their son ; 
remainder to James Farre. Samuel Glew, son of James G., on 19 June, 1662, 
surrendered to Frances Baldwyn wife of John B., clerk, daughter of Symon Mawe. 
Alexander Mawe is dead, and Thomas M. is his son and next heir. Farmery 
Newland, gent., and Mary his wife. 

1663. John Coggan,+ clerk, and Ann his wife, and John C. their son. 

1664, Oct. 19. John Farre, dead, and William F. is his next heir. Edmund Nicholson, 
- late of Gainsboro’, co. Lincoln, dead, and Symon N. is his nephew and next 

ir 


eir. 

1665, April. Sackvile Grauenor, gent., and Sarah his wife, one of the daughters and 
coheirs of .. . . Kirke. 

1666, eo 18. Jeremy Wilbore and Margaret his wife. John Wilbore and Mary 
his wife. : 

A Jerome or Jeremy Wilbore on the Manor Court Jury, Epworth 20 Oct. 1669. 

1667, April 10. Richard Thwaits of Doncaster, gent., and Barbara his wife, surrender 
lands late of Robert Maultby of Bawtry deceased, or of William M. his son, and 
devised to the said Barbara by the will of . . . Maultby his father, late deceased, 
to Barnham Holmes of Armthorpe, co. York, clerk. Michael Warton of Bawtrey, 

mt., on 11 April, 1667, surrendered a cottage near Sandtoft farm, Belton, to 
athaniel Reading esq. Edward Otter is dead, and Elizabeth, Mary, ... 
Susan, Ellen, and Sarah Otter are his daughters and coheirs. 

1669, Oct. 20. Michael Monkton senior gent. and Jane his wife. Moses M. their son. 
Edward Caistor is dead ; Robert C. is his brother and next heir. Linley Mawe 
and Dorothy his wife. 

1678, Aug. 18. Found, that Richard Thwaites of Doncaster, and Barbara his wife, on 
21*t May, 1673, surrendered all lands, &c., which they held in right of the latter, to 
Robert Thwaites of Doncaster, for 7 years, as security; after, to said Richard 
for his life; after, to said Barbara his wife for life; and after, to Richard 
Thwaites son of the said Richard and Barbara; remainder to Barbara daughter 
of the said Richard and Barbara; remainder to right heirs of Barbara the mother. 

1673, Oct.1. Dorothy Popplewell, widow, late wife of Thomas P., who was son and 
— of Humphrey P., deceased, on 29*® Aug. last surrendered to use of Richard 

rewer. 

1678, Oct. 5. Found, that Gervase Woodhouse died since last court, seized of lands 
in Westwood, Haxey, and that Gervase W. is his son and next heir, who is 
admitted. 

1673. William Darwin, esq., steward. Found, that Thomas Mawe on 15‘ March last, 
surrendered land to Jenet Beomont, wife of Thomas B., daughter of the said 
Thomas Mawe, remainder to Ann Winteringham and fsabella Womocke, two 
other daughters of the said T. M. 

1681, Oct. 12%, Robert Ryther, steward. Gervase Woodhouse on 10» Oct. last, 
surrendered land in Westwood in Haxey to the uses of his will; and by his will 
dated 6 June, 1679, he devised “to my younger son Jervis 24 acres of land at 
Misterton, formerly —= by Robert Woodhouse deceased (whose heire I 
am) of one Mr. Booth, and also all my land &c. in Overthorpe in par. of Haxey 
co. Lincoln.” Gervase Woodhouse died 25 June 1681. 

1681, Nov. 2.4. Ann Thompson, spinster, on the 4t» Oct. Jast, surrendered a cottage 
&c., to Ann Thompson, her niece, and her heirs, with remainder to the Minister 
and Churchwardeus and Overseers of the Poor of the parish of Epworth in trust 
for the poor of Epworth for ever. 


(To be continued. ) 


* He acted as solicitor to the litigious inhabitants of Epworth, &c., in some of the 
drainage riots that took place in the disturbed affairs of the Levels. (Hunter’s South 
Yorkshire, vol. i. p. 166. Stonehouse’s Hist. Isle Axholme p. 97.) He had a son, 
Joseph Noddell, of Westwood-side Haxey, who left £5 a year to the school of 
Owston (Ib. p. 239.) ; 

+A rector of Wroot of this name 1684. Wm. Cogan of the Isle of Axholme co. 
Line. married Dorothy, d. of Geo. Pochin of Barkby in co. Leicester (G. P. living 1563.) 
Ped. of Pochin. Vis. Co. Leicester 1619. Harleian Soc. Pub. 1870, p. 106. 
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THE FAMILIES OF HARDWICK, OF HARDWICK, AND 
DEVEY, OF HARDWICK, COPLEY, AND CLIVE. 


COMMUNICATED BY HUBERT SMITH, F.R.HLS. 


Tue following extracts from the Court-Rolls of the Manor of Patting- 
ham, in the County of Salop, fittingly supplement the ‘‘ Memorandums 
concerning the Family of Hardwick, of Hardwick, co. Derby,” in the 
last volume of the Reliquary. They are taken from the Court-Rolls 
of Pattingham, and are here copied from the manuscript genealogical 
work of the late Mr. William Hardwick, the Shropshire genealogist, 
and form an interesting record of the ancestry of the Deveys, of 
Kingslow, in the parish of Worfield, in the County of Salop. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CoURT-ROLLS OF THE MANOR OF PATTINGHAM, RELATING TO 
THE FAMILY OF DEVEY, AND OF HARDWICKE, RESIDING IN THE TOWNSHIPS OF 
HarpDwIck, COPLEY, AND CLIVE, IN THAT PaRISsH. 


Thursday after, John Devey and John Hardwick were amersed in this Court. In 
feast of St 1% Edw’ 4 Presentment was made in Claverley Court that Roger 
John before | P ytte of Pattingham with the above John Devey and Willian Devey 
went by night to the House of Thomas Higgs and there made an 

affray when Roger Pytte was amersed in 44. 


Feast of St John Devey was admitted to a Cottage with appurts in Wod- 
George 22 house Jate in the Tenure of Thomas Webb under the surrender of 
Hen. 6. Thomas Martyn. John Hardwick surrendered two acres of land of 
the demesne viz: one acre lying in Ballefield and another lying in 
Feast of St } Longerodyng and John Devey was admitted. 
= es a ude John Devey resided at Copley. 


FS ana ae 


Agnes Bolevaunt who held of the lord a messuage and half yard 
“ St — 


land at the rent of 15* per annum was presented to have died after 
whose death there happened to the lord for a heriot one bullock, of 
the value of 3* 44 then sold by the bailiff and the land remained in 
the hands of the lord until, etc. 

John Devey and Margery his wife took of the lord a messuage and 
half yard land a parcel of land called Tuall with the underwoods 
growing upon the land a meadow called lord’s meadow with a bank 
and other parcel of the demesne with the appurts situate in Hord- 
wicke under the rent of 16* per annum being in hand after the death 
of Agnes late wife of Thomas Bolefaunt. To hold to them and their 
issue according to the custom of the Manor by the Services there- 
fore due and accustomed and gave as a fine 4¢ and did fealty. 

John Devey and Margery his wife after the death of his father 
are admitted to a messuage and half-yard land with other lands of 
the demesne with their appurts in Copley being in the hands of the 
lord after the death of John Devey his Grandfather at the rent of 
a 14 to hold to him and his according to the custom of the manor 


7 ve as a fine 44 and did to the lord fealty. 


Feast of Trans- 
lat® of St Edw4 
the King and 
Confessor 
9 Edw? 4, 


Feast of Trans- 
lat® of St Edw4 
the King and 
Confessor 


John Devey was beadle of the lord. 

Jobn Devey surrendered a cottage and croft adjoining and two 
Selions of land in Wodehouse formerly the lands of Agnes Hawes at 
the rent of 204 to the use of Rich¢ Reynolds who was admitted. 

Thomas Devey was presented at the last Court to have died seized 
of a cottage and a nook of land and that Joan his wife held the 
same for her life. 


mr April. 
wi 4, 


Tuesday after 
feast of St 
Ambrose 
17 Heny 7. 
Tuesday before 
the feast of 
St Edw? the 
King and 
Confessor 
17 Heny 7. 


Robert Walker and Alice his wife by William Perry their Attor- 
ney surrendered a cottage lying in Coppeley and two acres of land 
of which one lies in Leyfyld and the other in Ballefyld and a parcel 
of meadow lying in Half meadow with their appurts late in the 
tenure of John Wryght to the use of John Devey and Alice his wife 
to hold them, their heirs and assigns and they were admitted and 
gave to the lord for a fine of 5* 64, 
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Roger Devey gave to the lord for a fine of 12¢ to have 12 good 
and lawful men to know whether he had better right and title ac- 
cording to the custom of the Manor to a messuage and half yard 
land with their appurts lying in Coppley with certain acres of land 
of the demesne and other acres of land late in the tenure of John 
Hardwick lying at Robert’s Cross of which John Devey Sen’, father 
of the said Roger, died seized according to the Custom of the Manor 
and which John Devey Sent had then in his tenure wherefore the 
Bailiff was commanded to return a paneli at a small Court to be 
holden on Thursday next before the exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

Sunday in © Thomas Devey by Thomas Hardwick his Attgrney surrendered a 
Easter | ett with certain acres of land with appurts in Pattingham to 
19 Heny 7. the use of Richard Hardwick and Thomasyn his wife to hold to 
Sunday after \ them and their heirs and they were admitted and paid a fine of 204. 
feast of St The Jury decided against Roger Devey’s claim in favour of John 
Michael Devey his brother. 
23 Hen 7. 
Feast of ) Presentment that John Devey died after the last Court seized of 
St Leonard @ messuage and one yard land and certain acres of land with their 
8 Hen’ 8. appurts within the lord-ship aforesaid and there fell to the lord one 
black ox of the value of 10* and that Roger Devey was his son and 
next heir of the age of 14 years and more. Alice Devey relict of 
the above John — in her pure widowhood took the above pre- 
mises in Coppeley for her life and that Roger Devey was the son 
and next heir. 
7 Oct¥ Alice Devey widow and Roger Devey son and heir of John Devey 
10 Hen’ 8, § by William Barbur and Thomas Norman Their attorneys surrendered 
one meadow lying at Cliffe lake to the use of Richard Hardwyke 
and his heirs and he is admitted. 
15 April Roger Devey owed suit of Court. 
84%» Heny 8. 

A penalty is imposed upon Alice Devey that the said Alice make 
her hedges next the mill before the Feast of Pentecost under the 
penalty of 10*. 

9 April } Presentment that Alice Devey died seized of a Messuage and half- 
37 Heuy 8. yard land with all their appurts in Copley and the Jord had a heriot 
and that Roger Devey was her son and heir and of full age, And 
that she died sei of a Messuage and a nook of land with their 
appurts and that Alice Parker the wife of Richard Parker held it 
for her life, and that John the son and heir of the said Richard 

Parker was under age. 

Roger Devey was admitted to the above premises in Copley. 

10 Oct* 224 Thomas Fletcher surrendered two acres of land with the appurts 
and 8'4 Phillip }in Meyrefield one of which formerly extended to the park oF the 
and Mary, lord called Hamley Park and in length by the Meyre end and an- 
other lies in length from Meyer end as far as to the Town of 
Pattingham to the use of Roger Devey and Thomasin his wife and 
their heirs between them begotten in exchange and the said Roger 

and ‘Thomasin were admitted. 

Roger Devey surrendered a rood uf meadow in the Great Moor 
and an acre of land lying in the Meyre with the appurts in exchange 
to the use of Thomas Fletcher and Agnes his wife and heirs and the 
heirs between them lawfully begotten for ever and they were 
admitted. 

6 July 8 and 4 i Roger Devey by Roger Hardwicke of Hale and John Hardwick 
of Phillip and > his attornies surrendered one Messuage and half yard land with the 
Mary. low urts in Coppeley to the use of Roger Devey and Thomasin his 
ife and heirs between them lawfully begotten for ever and for de- 
fault of such issue remainder to the right heirs of the said Roger 
for ever and they are admitted. 

2274 April } Presentment that Roger Devey died since the last Court seized of 
8 Elizabeth. f half a yard land with the appurts and that Thomasin his wife held 
the same for ber life and that Henry Devey was his son and next 

heir aged three years. : 
23r¢ Jany } Henry Devey by Roger Sampson and Matthew Wood his 
29 Elizabeth. § Attornies surrendered a messuage and half yard land with the ap- 


—_ in Copley to the use of the said Henry Devey and Margaret 
is wife and their issue and they were admitted. 
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6 August Roger Devey brother and heir of Henry Devey deceased was ad- 
god James I. f mitted to a messuage and half yard land in Copley. 
18 Dect Elizabeth Astley widow, late wife of Robert Astley Gent. deceased 
2Charles I. f surrendered a messuage and half yard land in Copley to the use of 
John Devey her sou and Fortune his wife and their issue. 
13 Oct® \ John Devey of Copley and Fortune his wife surrendered divers 
16 Charles I. § lands to the use of Henry Devey and Sarah his wife and their issue 
remainder to the said Henry in fee. 
Oct® 17 Jobn Devey and Fortune his wife surrendered a close called Mill 
Charles I. = or Mill Leasow and a meadow adjoining to the use of Henry 


Tuesday after Thomas Kerkman by William Barbur and Richard Cocks his 
feast of Annun- | attornies surrendered a messuage and half yard land in Hordewyke 
ciation with a pasture called Teuall and the underwood there growing, a 
16 Henry 7. } meadow called Mill Medewe with the bank and a meadow called 
Lady Dole with other acres of land in Bull field and an acre of land 
in Roberts’ Cross, and an acre of land lying in lee of the demesne to 

the use of Roger Devey and his heirs at the rent of 9°. 
7 Oct Presentment that Roger Devey died after the last Court seized of a 
24 Henry 7. lemon and half yard land and divers acres of demesne with a 
ture called Mylmedoe and another pasture called Tuall and there 
fell to the lord one ox of the value of 9 in the name of a heriot 
and Alice the wife of the said Roger hath them for her life and after 
—” they revert to Richard Devey son and heir of the said 

ser. 

Alice Devey widow of Roger Devey lately deceased came and 
took of the lord a tenement and half yard land in Hordewyke with 
a pasture called Tuall with the underwood there growing and a 
meadow called the Mylmedoe and another called Lady dole with 
certain acres of land in Ballefylde with two acres of land at Robert’s 
Cross and an acre of land lying in lye of the demesne with their 
appurts within the lordship aforesaid to hold to her for life. 

Richard Devey took of the lord after the death of his mother a 
messuage and yard land with the appurts lying in Hordewyke with 
a Pasture called Tuall and the underwood there growing and a 
meadow called Mylmedoe with the bank and a meadow called Lady 
Meadow dole and a certain land with the appurts in the vill and 
fields of Hordewyke with-in this township. 

8 March Richard Devey by Roger Devey and Roger Pyrrye his attornies 

20 Elizabeth. § surrendered a messuage and yard land with the appurts in Hard- 
wick with a pasture called Tuall and the underwood growing there- 
on with a meadow called Myllemeydoe the bank and a meadow 
called Lady Meydowe dole in the village and fields of Hardwick to 
the use of Humphrey Devey his heirs and assigns for ever, and he 
is admitted. 

Richard Devey by his said attornies surrendered a cottage and 
croft and a stryke seednes secall in a certain field in the town and 
fields of Woodhouse with their appurts to Humphrey Devey and his 
heirs for ever. The said Richard Devey obtained the last men- 
tioned premises under the surrender of Robert Evys and Joan his 
wife by their attornies Roger Clempson and Jchn Grene dated 9 
April 37 Henry 8. ; 

5 Oct¥ } Henry Devey and Elizabeth his wife surrendered a moiety of 


5 OctF } 


24 Henry 8. 


10 James I. f§ their messuage and half yard land &c in Hardwick to the use of 
their youngest son Walter Devey and Joan daughter of Richard 
Billingsley of Shipley whom the said Walter was about to marry. 
Humphry Devey of Hardwick and his son Walter Devey and Joan 
his wife surrendered Six Sellions of land adjoining the land of 
Robert Astley to the use of William Sampson of the Noure Hilland 
Anne his wife and their issue and they were admitted. 
18 April Elizabeth Devey widow and Walter Devey and Joan his wife sur- 
13 James I. f rendered two Selions of land to the use of William Blackmoor, 
12 April Elizabeth Devey widow surrendered and remised to her son 
1647. Walter Devey a messuags and tenement with all edifices gardens 
orchards lands meadows feedings and pasture to the said messuage 
belonging situate in Hardwick. 
Walter Devey and Joan his wife surrendered the same to the use 
of Thomas Devey and Margaret his wife and their issue rem" to the 
said Hardwick in fee and they are admitted. 


15 July 
11 James I. 
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Walter Devey and Joan his wife and Elizabeth Devey his mother 
surrendered seven Selions of Arable Land and a pasture to the use 
of W™ Watson lord of the Manor. 

Elizabeth Devey widow is presented to have died since last Court 
seised of a ge or t t at Hardwick. 

} Richard Cullwicke and Sarah his wife surrendered into the hands 
of John Perry and John Barker two customary tenants four Selions 
or Pastures called Woodhouse leasows adjoining to the demesne of 
Patshull to the use of Thomas Devey and Margaret his wife their 
heirs and assigns forever and the said Thomas Devey and Margaret 
his wife are admitted. 

Richard Forster by Richard Devey and Thomas Hardwick his 
attornies surrendered a messuage and half yard land in Clyffe and 
all other his lands and tenements with-in the lordship to the use of 
Richard Devey his next kin his heirs and assigns for ever and he is 
admitted tenant thereof. 

2nd Augt } William ge ny Gent. Surrendered a Pasture with the ap- 
88 Eliz*» purts in Clyffe called the Heath leasow lying in the manor between 
* the Marshe Close and the More Meadow near the Clyffe Heath to 
the use of Henry Devey his heirs and assigns for ever and he was 
admitted. 
6 Aug*t Henry Devey was admitted to a messuage with the appurts in 
2 James I. Clive with all houses barns gardens stables and edifices belongin 
and also half a yard land with the appurts in Cleive which decende 
to him after the death of Richard Devey his father. 
1 OctF Henry Devey surrendered the messuage and half yard land at 
2 James I. Cleive and other lands in his occupation to the use of himself and 
Margery his wife and their issue and they are admitted. 
5 May Thomas Wollaston Junt Surrendered a meadow in Cliffe called 
4 James I. Middle bw to the use of Henry Devey of Clyffe and Margery his 
wife and their issue and they are admitted. 





21 JamesI. jf surrendered a close of ure called Broadfield and half a close 
called Long Furlong in Woodhouse to the use of Thomas Devey. 
Roger Hardwick Calcearius by his attornies Surrendered a cottage 
} in Pattingham to the use of Michael Burne in fee who was then ad- 
mitted and surrendered the same premises to the use of Roger Devey 
in fee who was then admitted. 
2 Oct Richard Hardwick by Walter Devey and Edward Saunsome his 
1645. attornies Surrendered three selions of land in Stamberlow fields, 
two selions of land upon Wistpachill two other selious upon the 
same hill to the use of Francis Devey and Joan his wife and their 
issue. 
4 Octt Alice wife of John Devey daughter and heiress of John Keeling 
1649. deceased was admitted to a ge or t t in which the said 
John Devey and Alice then inhabited at Pattingham and of which 
the said John Keeling died seized. 
Monda John Wood and Elizabeth his wife surrendered (she being ex- 
7 April 1662. j amined) an enclosure of land called the Poole and a parcel of 
meadow adjoining to the same and the land of Francis Devey on 
the North part to the use of the said Francis Devey and Joan his 
then wife their heirs and assigns forever—and they are admitted. 
Monday af | William Hardwick surrendered a cottage lying near Haulegate to 


24 March } Henry Devey of Cleive Co Stafford Yeoman and Margery his wife 


19 May 
14 Elizabeth. 





the feast of | the use of Thomas White his heirs and assigns for ever—and he was 
St Edward [| admitted. 
6 Heny 8. 
14 Octt 


William White by Roger Hardwick and J Molleners his 
8 Edw* 6. 


attornies surrendered a messuage and half yard land lying in Nur- 
ton to the use of a White his son and Margery his wife and 
their heirs forever and they were admitted and surrendered the 
-_— remises to the use of William White and Joan his wife for 
their lives. 


Notg.—By the marriage of William Devey of Clive with Joan White only child of 
Roger White, descendant of the above Thomas White, the Deveys became possessed 
of the Kingslow estate in the Parish of Worfield. 
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THE FRIAR-PREACHERS, OR BLACKFRIARS, OF 
CHESTER. 


BY THE REV. C. F. R. PALMER. 


It is generally believed that the Friar-Preachers were first introduced 
into the city of Chester by the bishop of the diocese. This points to 
Alexander de Stavensby, who occupied the see of Coventry and 
Lichfield from 1224 to 1238. But there is direct evidence that 
Henry III. was the founder of their Priory here, and that it was in 
the Royal patronage. Still, the bishop might have been the active 
promoter of the good work; and this supposition would go far to 
explain the cause of his irritation when the Friar-Minors proposed to 
enter Chester, since he might regard their settlement here as an act 
of rivalry against his own cherished intentions in favour of another 
Order. About the year 1236, Robert Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
wrote a letter to him, and kindly remonstrated for his having spoken 
disparagingly of the Minors before the people of Chester and some 
magnates of the land, on account of their desire to dwell in this city, 
along with the Friar-Preachers. He supposes it must have been 
spoken, not with deliberation, but on a sudden impulse of the mind. 
He assures him that the presence of the Minors will be useful to the 
people, as their preaching, and holy and heavenly conversation and 
example, and continual prayer, will supply in great part the short- 
comings of the prelates. It is not to be feared that there will not be 
sufficient alms to support both Orders, since experience has shown 
that where the two are together there is no lack of abundance for all : 
for alms-giving is a living spring which pours forth waters all the 
more abundantly the more they are drawn.’ Chester maintained the 
Minors, and subsequently the Carmelites. 

Henry III. contributed the alms of 40d. a-week towards the 
support of the Friar-Preachers, probably from their first foundation 
here. Edward I. directed a writ, Dec. 28th, 1274, to Gunselm de 
Badelesmere, justiciary of Chester, ordering him to continue this 
allowance, as in the time of former justiciaries, and it shall be 
accounted to him in the exchequer ;* and such allowance was directed 
to be made to him in the full sum of 8/. 18s. 4d. (thirteen marks), 
April 27th, 1277, and May 26th, 1281; and in the part payment of 
43s. 4d., June 7th following. This pension appears to have been 
continued down to the last ; for in the time of Henry VIL. the pay- 
ment of 8/. 18s. 4d. a-year “‘ab antiquo” at Easter and Michaelmas 
was still made out of the revenues of the county-palatine of Chester.‘ 

The same justiciary, by an inquisition taken in 1276, found that it 
would not be detrimental for the Friars to make a conduit through 
the King’s land by the river Dee, from a spring hard by the gallows 
outside the city, to their house ; but that they would have to open 
and close again that land, and the city wall and streets: whereupon, 
Nov. 5th, a royal licence was granted for the conduit, with the 

1 Roberti Grosseteste Epistole, p. 120. 2 Claus 3 Edw. I., m. 24. 


8 Liberat. 5 Edw. I., m. 5; and 9 Edw. I., m. 5, 6. 
4 Ministers’ Accounts, temp. Hen, VII. no. 3. 
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proviso that if it was necessary to pass through any man’s land, they 
should give a reasonable satisfaction.® 

Whilst proceeding on his expedition into North Wales for the 
suppression of the rebellion of Prince Llewellyn ap Griffith, in 
1277, Edward I., being at Eccleshall, in Staff rdshire, July 12th, sent 
au alms of 13s. ld. ; at Flint, Aug. 8th, 24s 3d.; and at Rhyddlan, 
Aug. 2st, 25s. 8d., for four days past, all to the Friar-Preachers of 
Chester, for food.® 

About this time flourished F. Henry de Eschburn, who was born, 
it is supposed, at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. He studied philosophy 
and theology at Oxford, where he also taught, and obtained unusual 
repute, so that he scarcely had his equal in England in those sciences. 
Being called to govern the convent of Chester as prior, “ ibi tanquam 
in urbe celeberrima eluxit Hesperus inter minora lumina,” says 
Leland. He now employed his leisure in revising what he had 
written and delivered at Oxford, Chester, and elsewhere ; and pro- 
duced Commentarium in Parabolas Salomonis, Item in Ecclesiasten, 
both of which Leland saw in Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and three 
other works=Even Bale admits that they were well worth reading 
in his age. Jt }s thought that he died about the year 1280.’ 

To this convent also belonged F. William de Macclesfield, who, 
during the pontificate of Iunocent IV. (1248 to 1254), was born of a 
good family seated at Macclesfield. After receiving the rudiments of 
religious education at Chester, he was sent to the convent of 8. 
Jacques, at Paris, where he was made a bachelor of divinity ; and at 
Oxford he received the cap of Master of Theology, and taught in the 
Dominican schools. He ranked amongst the principal learned men 
of his age, being one of the ablest and most zealuus defenders of the 
doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas against Henry of Ghent and F. 
William de la Mare, the Franciscan. He was the prior of various 
English convents, and sat in some general chapters of his Order, 
where he met Fra Nicolo Boccasino, who was the ninth master of the 
Order, and eventualiy became Pope Benedict XI. In the Provincial 
Chapter held at Bristol, at the Assumption, 1802, he was elected 
definitor for the next General Chapter. To this assemblage, held at 
Besancon, May 26th, etc, 1303, he accordingly made his way on 
foot, although he was in the decline of life. Leland says that he 
acted in the chapter as the ambassador of Edward I., by whom he 
was highly esteemed ; and certain it is, that king gave 40s., Apr. 
19th, towards the expenses of this journey, for him and his com- 
panion.® Benedict XI., in his first creation of cardinals, Dec. 18th, 
1303, raised him to the dignity of cardinal-priest, with the title of S. 
Sabina. But on his homeward journey after the chapter, Macclesfield 
died at Canterbury, was buried amongst his religious brethren of 
London, and, as his contemporary Trivet states, never heard of his 
promotion to the purple. In the General Chapter at Toulouse, May 
17th, etc., 1804, his decease was thus noted :—‘‘ Denuntiamus 





5 Pat. 4 Edw. I., m. 5. 6 Rot. garder. De oblat. et elemos. reg. 5 Edw. I. 
7 Possivinus in Apparat. Sac.: Wood, Hist. & Antiq. Oxon.: Leland’s Comment. de 
Script. Brit., and Collectanea : Bale: Pits: etc. 
Onus garder, 31 Edw. I., de term. pasch. 
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fratribus universis, quod tenentur ad suffragia pro fratre Guillelmo 
de Macleffeld, definitore Angliz in capitulo Bisuntino, defuncto post 
ipsum capitulum, antequam ad conventum proprium pervenisset.” 
He wrote ten theological works, but none of them have seen the press.® 

Shortly after Michaelmas, 1291, the executors of Queen Eleanor of 
Castile gave 100s. for this convent to F. William de Hotham, pro- 
vincial, through Robert de Middelton.” Ralph Pippard, by deed dated 
at Rotherfield-Peppard, June 30th, 1294, granted to John Pippard, 
his son, for life, all his castles, manors, etc., in Ireland, at the rent 
of 500 marks a-year, at Michaelmas and Easter, to be deposited with 
the Friar-Preachers of Chester.” 

Henry de Bernham was buried here, and a cloth of gold, taken 
from the Friars’ store, was laid over him; at the king’s command, 
Apr. 27th, 1295, another cloth of gold was delivered out of the 
royal wardrobe to F. Walter de Winterbourne for the one thus 
used.” Some time before Michaelmas, 1805, the Friar-Preachers of 
Chester received 20s. out of the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
by order of the Earl.” 

The Provincial Chapter of the Order was celebrated in this Priory, 
at the festival of the Assumption, 1312. Towards the expenses of 
the assembly during three of the days, Edward II. gave, July 15th, 
through F. John de Lenham, his confessor, the usual 15/., being 100s, 
for himself, 100s. for the queen, and 100s. for the soul of Sir Piers 
Gaveston, late Earl of Cornwall; and July 31st he added 100s. for 
a fourth day, as a special grace, the sum being paid to F. Henry 
de Strogoil, of the convent of Warwick.” 

Shortly after the deposition of Edward II., Chester became for a 
time the head-quarters of F. Thomas de Dunheved, a Friar-Preacher 
of London, and his associates, who were plotting for the restoration 
of that unfortunate monarch. A royal mandate was issued, June 
8th, 1327, to the justiciary of Chester for the arrest of Stephen 
Dunheved, F. Thomas Dunheved, William Beaumard, John Sabant, 
and others, who were holding illegal confederations and meetings in 
and about this- city, and committing many homicides, depredations, 
and breaches of the peace. Having gathered no small company of 
soldiers, both horse and foot, who refused to serve against the Scots, 
they marched to attack Berkeley Castle, in Gloucestershire, where 
they supposed the ex-king was kept in captivity; but they were 
soon scattered, and, under a writ of Aug. 1st, twenty of the leaders 
of the rebellion were captured; and shortly after F. Thomas de 
Dunheved perished in a rash attempt to escape out of the prison of 
Pontefract Castle.” 

Richard II. granted license, Feb. 25th, 1383-4, for these Friars, 
whose house was founded by his royal progenitors, and was in the 
® Trivet : Leland’s Comment.: Anton. Senen.: Wood, Quetif et Echard: Bullar. 

Ord, Pred: etc. 
10 Rot. (garder.) on) pro a 19-20 Edw. I. 
11 Rot. memorand, (Q Laer 31 Edw. [., no. 33. 


12 Treas. of Rec. of eg ™ —! Lib. garder., 23 Edw. I. 
18 Rot. misc. ducat. Lanc., 82-3 Edw. 1. 





M4 Exit. scac. pasch., 6 Edw. [I. m. 5,6. Lib. cotidian. thesaur. (garder. reg.) 6 Edw. IT. 
15 Pat. 1 Edw. TIL., p. 2, m, 14d, 3d. Carte. 
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king’s patronage, to grind all the corn and malt used solely for their 
own support at the king’s mills at Chester, quit of toll and customs 
and hopper-free, for ten years. This privilege of grinding and 
exemption was extended to them, July 11th, 1395, in perpetuity ; 
and on the 14th, the king gave orders to Robert de Parys, his cham- 
berlain of Chester, that they should not be molested in the grant.” 

A suit at law arose between Sir William Bagot and F. Richard 
Runcorn, prior here, who detained a chest of charters, writings, eic., 
which belonged to the knight’s inheritance ; and the prior was lodged 
in the prison of Northgate. But, March 18th, 1894-5, Bagot 
acknowledged himself satisfied, and Runcorn was set at liberty." The 
same prior, being about to quit Chester for a time (probably to go to 
the Papal Court), had royal letters, Jan. 18th, 1396-7, appointing F. 
Ralph Wylot, John Davidsone of Hawarden, Ralph de Cartewrught, 
and Adam de Werberton, cryo", to be his attorneys in all pleas and 
plaints for the space of a year.” F. John Herines was removed by 
the Master-General of the Order, June 20th, 1397, from London to 
Chester. In the same manner, F. Thomas Roberts, of this convent, 
was assigned, May 10th, 1476, to Glasgow, where he was born; and 
he was empowered to preach throughout all Scotland, and to teach 
the liberal arts in the convent to which he was transferred as a native, 
if the majority of the brethren consented.” 

In the presence of Sir William Stanley, knt., chamberlain of 
Chester, May 8rd, 1470, Ith’ ap Jollo, ringilder of Kilken, Thona ap 
Ith’ ap Mad’, and Res ap Gruff’ ap Jevan Lloit acknowledged their 
debt of 4/. to F. John Holand, prior of the Friar-Preachers here, and 
engaged to pay it at the ensuing festival of Holy Trinity.” 

Among the benefactors of the Friars was Lady Cicely, relict of Sir 
William de Torbock, knt., who bestowed much alms upon them. As 
they were destitute of some necessary buildings, she gave them 10/. 
in full for the erection. In gratitude for this gift, and according to 
her desire, F. John Holland, then prior, and all the senior and junior 
friars of the community, decreed for themselves and their successors, 
under holy obedience and pain of excommunication, that one of their 
house should celebrate mass daily for the good estate and soul and 
good memory of Lady Cecily, and for the souls of her father and 
mother, and William her husband. The friar who thus celebrated 
should say, after the offertorium of every mass and before the 
lavatorium, the psalm De Profundis, and the Lord’s Prayer, with 
other suitable suffrages and prayers especially for the aforesaid souls. 
“Ttem q’d p’d’cus frater Prior et conventus invenient et fieri facient 
apud unum [d/ank] suis sumptibus singulis annis imp’petuu’ die 
obitus p’d’ce Cecilie’ videlicet [blank] exequies ac officium mortuoru’ 
de requie eterna p’ a’i’abus eorum die tunc p’ximo sequente, ponendo 
in choro Eccl’ie p'd’ce quandam libituram panno honesto involutam et 
coop’tam cum candela ib’m ardenti [blank] fuerit [erased] requiaru’ 
p’d’caru’ quam in toto temp’e alte Misse sic celebrande.” Every 





16 Pat. 7 Rich. II., P. 2,m.24. Recognizance Rolls of Chester, 7,8 Rich. II., m. 1d. (6). 
ch. 


17 Pat. 19 Rich. II., p. 1, m. 30. Recogn. Rolls, 18-19 Rich. II., m. 6 (1, 2). 
18 Recogn. Rolls of Chester, 18-19 Rich. II. ,m. 3d. (4). 19 Ibid., 20-21 Rich. II., m. 2 (7.} 
20 Reg. Mag. Gen. Ord. % Recogn. Rolls of Chester, 9-10 Edward IV., m. 4 (8). 
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prior, within eight days after he entered into office, should appoint a 
friar to celebrate thus, and should afterwards appoint another in case 
of any change. All which the provincial prior, F. William Edmund- 
son, confirmed in the Provincial Chapter held at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, in 1471, under his own seal and the seals of the prior and 
community of Chester.” 

The testamentary notices of this Priory are very scanty. Sir 
Lawrence Dutton, in 1892, left 20s. to each of the four Orders of 
religious friars at Chester and Warrington. Dame Cicily de Torboke, 
lady of Torboke, Mar. 7th, 1466-7, willed “that the blake frerys of 
Chester have vj* viij*” Thomas Dedwud, Mar. 81st, 1496, be- 
queathed 20s. to the three cloisters of Friars here. Henry Manley, of 
Pulton, Apr. Ist, 1525, willed that there be given to every Order of 
Friars within Chester, to each house a bushel of wheat. Hugh 
Robinson, otherwise called Chambers, of Chester, Dec. 10th, 1585, gave 
8s. 4d. to each house of the three Orders of Friars here.* 

Shortly before the convent was destroyed, several leases of the 
lands were granted to various parties. A garden, Mar. Ist, 1531-2, 
to Richard Dykon for life, at 3s. 4d. a-year. Another garden, Mar. 
6th, 1531-2, to William Bexwicke for life, at 5s. a-year. Two tene- 
ments and two gardens, late in the tenure of Peter Calcotte for 16s. 
a-year, and a tenement with a garden, late in the tenure of John 
Carter for 6s. a-year, all, Mar. 20th, 1535-6, to Richard Kelley, 
slater, for life, at 3s. a-year, with the obligation of repairing, as in 
slating, etc., but the Prior to find timber and all other necessaries. 
A tenement with a garden, May Ist, 1536, to Randall Loyde, for 
twenty years, at 10s. a year. Lands, gardens, orchards, with two old 
chambers and a ruinous building, with all the surrounding stone 
walls on the E. and N. of ¢he house and church, leased by F. Hugh 
Breknok, prior, and the convent, May 12th, 1587, to Ralph Waryn, 
gent., and Ellen, his wife, for the term of 101 years, at 27s. 4d. (sic) 
a-year ; viz., for a parcel of the premises, divided into two parts, 
lying next the mansion in which Ralph was living, 3s. 4d. ; the 
Prior’s orchard, 3s. 4d.; garden in tenure of John Pycke, 2s. 4d. ; 
orchard and garden in tenure of Richard Hope, gent., 3s. 4d. ; garden 
in tenure of Richard Lestwiche, gent., 8s. 4d.; garden in tenure of 
Humphry Lloid, gent., 8s. 4d.; orchard in tenure of William 
Bexwyke, 5s.; garden in tenure of Richard Dycenson, 3s. 4d. ; and 
the convent orchard, 5s. [total, 832s. 4d.] A tenement with a garden, 
July 6th, 1538, to Richard Lesteuyche, for 60 years, at 20s. a year. 
Three houses lying together at the lower part of the church, within 
the parish of St. Martin, with divers other necessary houses and an 
orchard and garden adjacent, July 8th, 1588, to Richard Hope, for 
50 years, at 7s. a-year.™ 

The financial straits and numerical weakness of the community at 
this time justified the letting of the lands and buildings, lest they 
should fall into desolation and ruin. The convent was in great 
poverty when it was broken up. fF. Richard Ingworth, suffragan- 

22 Harl. MSS. cod. 2176. 23 Ormerod. Harl. MSS. cod. 1991, 2176. 


% Ministers’ Accounts, 81-82 Hen. VIII. no. 126. Miscel. Books of Court of Augm., 
vol.xcv., fol. 361. 
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bishop of Dover, received the surrender of the house, Aug. 15th, 
1538, from the hands of the prior, sub-prior, and three others, in the 
presence of the mayor and some citizens; took an inventory of the 
goods, and placed all in the mayor’s hands ; gave each friar his letters 
to depart, paid his own costs, and so went on. 


“M4, thys xv day of August In the xxx‘! yer of ow™ most dred sou ’en lord kyng 
He'ry y® viij**, ay byshop of Dowor & visytor vnder y® Lord p’vy seale for the 
kyngs grace, was In Chestr’, wher yt In p’sens of Mast® phoke a dutton meyar ther, 
Rob’ te Aldersey, He’ry Gee, Raffe rogerson, raffle goodemon, Wyll’m bestwyke, 
aldermen o pho cete, wth thomas Marten late schrewe war, In all the howseys of freers 
wthin y*® — , wher that the hedys of all y* seyd howseys wth all ther brederyne 
gaffe ther owseys wth all y® p’tenans In to y* seyd vysytors handds to the kyngs vse 
wtb owt any co’sell or co’streynyncs but very pov’te co ’streynyd them. thus y® seyd 
vesytor receyued the howseys & made Inue’tor’ of eche howse & delyu’ yl them wt? ye 
howseys & stuff In to y* meyars hands & heys assyneys, and gaffe eu’y freer heys lett’ 
to dep’te, & payd heys owyn chargs & so dep’teyd. tbys wyttenes we y* seyd meyor 
w'h oder vnder wrytyn. 

FUKE DUTTON mayr of the Cety of Chest*. Henry GEE. 
RavrF Rocarso’ Alderman. RavurFre GODMAN.” 
THomMas MaRTEN, 
‘6 Ma- theys xv day of Auguste In y® xxx yere of bp Henry the viij** whe the 
ard and Co’ve’te of the blacke fryors in West chest’ owt any coaccyon or co’sell 
+ for uery pou’te haue and do resyne ow™ howse w* all that to yt be longe In to the 
handds of the lorde vysytor to the kyngs vse, besecheynge hys grace to goode & 
yous to vs. In wytenes to thys byll ‘whe subscrybe ow’ namys w* ow" p’per 
Snots the day & yere before tyn. 
Frat’ HuGo BRECKNOKE p'or ibide’ p’fato die. Frat’ Roper’ RoMEsay. 
Frat’ JOHANNES SERGE? s’ppior. Frat’ D’D GREFFHET.” % 
Frat’ JOHANNES BYRD. 


The Suffragan noted, ‘‘ The blak freres in Weschestr’ oon Ile of 


the church & twoo panes of the cloystr’ leade.” * 

Ralph Waryn had his lease enrolled in the Court of Augmentations, 
July 4th, 1539, when the fulfilment of it was decreed.” 

The whole possessions of the late convent, of which Randal 
Arrowsmith became bailiff for the Crown, brought in a yearly revenue 
of 47. 12s., as given in the Ministers’ Accounts. 

Site of the Church with le ~ extending on the east part, let by 


William Boles and John Wyseman, the king’s commissioners, to 
Thomas Smythe and Richard Snede 8s. 4d. 
Site of the old hall, dormitory, two cloisters, chapter- house, and 
frayter, let to the same Smythe and Snede .. » a 
Hope’s lease ... 
Tenement with garden| within the Friars’ walls, let from year to 
year to Edward Corkyn _.... 
Cottage and garden in tenure of Margaret Denyse widow, from 
year to year eee 
Kelley’s lease.. 
Cottage in tenure of Elizabeth Hussey, f from year to year... 
Lestewyche’ slease... 
Bexwicke’s lease 
Dykon’s lease.. 
Garden in tenure of John Pyke, from year to y 
Garden abutting on tenement of r Dampor, let to Ralph 
Wrynne, said to be on lease on 
Loyde’s lease .. 
— with an old house in it, let to Ralph Wryne, said to be on 


& 


lh al 
aR 


x 


Se siedilies 


5s. 


But the cottages of Denyse and Homey were void fom Michael- 
mas, 1540.% 





% Treas. of Rec. of Esch. vol. Ay, fol, 7, 8. %6 Thid., fol. 4. 
27 Miscel. Books, ut supra. 28’ Ministers’ Accounts, ut supra. Et sequent. annis. 
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A royal lease of the olde hail, the frayter, the dorter, the chapyter 
house, and all other small buildings within the site and precincts of 
the late Priory of Blak Freers, the two cloisters, the site of the 
church, and the olde alley, extending ‘‘ a porte orientali usqhe portem 
occidentalem,” was granted, July 8th, 1548, to Thomas Smythe, of 
Chester, yeoman, for 21 years from the following Michaelmas, at 
13s. 4d. a-year.” The Particulars for the grant of the whole specified 
as above, and given in a summary as consisting of ‘‘ the scite of the 
late Pryorye of Freers prechars in the p’ishe of the Hollye Trynyte 
and seint Martyn,” 3 houses, 1 orchard, 8 tenements, 8 cottages, and 
18 gardens, with one other orchard, an aley, 2 cloysters, and 1 dorter 
(the trees barely sufficing to maintain the hedges and fences, and so 
not valued), were made out, Feb. 24th, 1543-4, to John Cocks, 
citizen and salter of London;® to which Cokkes and his heirs and 
assigns, for ever, the royal grant was made, May 5th following, the 
tenure being by the 40th part of a fief, and the yearly rent a tenth 
of 9s. 24d.; bells and lead (except gutters and windows) being re- 
served to the crown. At the same time he bought the houses of the 
late Grey Friars and Carmelites in Chester, paying for all three 
8581. 6s. 54d.™ 

This tradesman of London was a great speculator in church- 
property, and growing wealthy, became John Cocks, of Redbourn, 
Hertfordsh., Esq. About May, 1544, he sold the Carmelites’ house 
at Chester to Fulk Dutton. He had a royal licence, July 30th, 
1556, to alienate all his manors, etc., to Thomas Cocks.” This 
Thomas, who was his son, being of Beymounds (or Beaumonts, near 
St. Albans,), gent., obtained a licence, Oct. 12th, 1560, to alienate 
the sites of the Greyfriars and Blackfriars to Edward Bygges, of 
London, gent., and Elizabeth, his wife ;* whilst another licence, of 
Feb. 7th following, empowered Cocks and Bridget his wife, and Jiggs 
and Elizabeth his wife, to sell both sites to Richard Dutton, of 
Chester, gent.“ The Blackfriars passed from Edward, son of Richard 
Dutton, to the family of Warburton, of Arley; and Sir Peter 
Warburton, in 1591, built a large mansion here ; then to Warburton 
of Grafton, afterwards for some generations to the Alderley branch of 
the Stanley family, and then to other possessors. But the subject 
has now passed to inaccessible family deeds, so that the pages of 
Ormerod, Hemingway, and other local historians must suffice. The 
Priory stood within the tract of land bounded on the N. by Water- 
gate Street, on the 8. by Walls Lane, on the E. by Nicholas Street, 
and on the W. by the city wall; in the south part of which tract 
Speed, in 1610, indicates the Blackfriars Lane, now gone. Every 
vestige of the buildings has long disappeared, and even the exact site 
of the Priory is not ascertained. 





29 Miscel. Books of Court of Augm., vol. cexvi, fol. 20b. 
% Particulars for Grants, 35 Hen. VIII. 81 Pat. 36 Hen. VIIL., p. 18, m. 6 (87). 
82 Rot. Memorand. (L.T.R.), 4 & 5 Phil. and Mary, Hill Rec., ro. 49. 
88 Pat. 2 Eliz., p. 1, m. 4 (40). % Pat. 8 Eliz., p. 4, m. 2 (29). 
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DESULTORY CULLINGS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS 
OF DUFFIELD, IN THE COUNTY OF DERBY. 


Some Extracts from these Registers were given in Vol. VI., 1865-6, 
The following additional jottings will prove of interest to many 
readers :— 


1612, eee, best. Maria filia Johis Stanley de Duffield baptiz. eod. die mensis 
27) sup’d. 

1612, October, bapt. Elizabetha filia Thome Stanley de pva Eaton baptiz. xviii° die 
mensis sup’d. 

Gardiani \J ohes Stanley. 

A® 1613) Willmo Grime. 

1618, May, bap. Josias filius Johis Staley de Duffeild bapt. xxii° die. 

1630, oe a bur. Frances y® wife of. John Stanley of Duffield was buried y* 18th 


ay. 

1632, August, bur. Jone Stanley of Duffield widow was bur. the 2 day. 

1637, = bapt. Jonathan y* sonne of John Stanley of Duffield was baptized y* 
6t 


day. 
1639, May, bapt. An the daughter of Henry Stanley de little Eaton baptized y* 16%» 
y: 
1639, August bur. John the sonne of John Stanley Junior of Duffield was buried the 


1 ay. 
1639-40, ogre bapt. John y* sonne Henry Bradshaw of Duffield was baptized y* 
15* day. 


1640, November, sep. Samuel, y® sonne of John Stanley of Duffield y* 5°. 

1640-41, January, bur. John y® son of John Stanley of Duffield y® 1°. 

1630, June, bapt. Henry y* sonne of John Jenney of Shottle was baptized y® 34 day. 

Beley quarter 1630. __ 

Bapt. Jane co of Raph Bateman bapt. eodem di (10 Oct.) 

1632,  * at’. Thos. Taft of Youlgraue and Doritha Old of Bely mari’ y® 24th 
ay. 

1638, J — bapt. James the sonne of Thomas Taft de Belpeare was baptized the 12th 


y- 
(Some few entries of Toft of Duffield and Belper passim. ] 
John Taylor by Vertue of an order from the Comittee of Plundered Minis- 
ters tooke possession of the Viccariage of Duffield and vndertooke the 
pastorall charge of that parrich March the eleventh. Ano. Dini. 1649. 
1654, Octob 2, bur. 8 I! the sonne of John Tealior of Duffield Vicar, buried 
12th, 
1655, july, bur. Shawe a Serveante of Mt Anthony Bradshawe of the Hill side y* 
same day (14*), 
1655, November, bur. A Stranger found dead in the feylds was buried November 
the 6th 





In ‘‘ the order of Churchw. as appears (from the) Regist™ bookes” occur 
the names of Bradshaw, Stanley, Rossington, and Bateman. 
1661, Roger Hodgkinson 
Hosery Bradshaw } Gaanmatetoes, i 
Edvardus Buxton Bac. Artiu constitutis fuit Vicar de Duffield 30 die Septembris 
anno Dom. 1662. Induct. Oct ob. 6 Johan Harpur de Morley. 
1662, September, M'. Richard Bateman of Duffeeld ) Church 
and Robert Orme of Makeney Wardens. 
1662, January 15, Anna y® daughter of Henry Bradshaw of Holbrook bapt. 
1662, February 5*», M*. Phillippe Ferrars of y® Citty of London and M*, Mary 
Toplesse of Haslewood Married. 
1668, Aprill 5°, Edward y® sonne of Edward Buxton Vicar of Duffield bapt. 
1663, Aprill 20, Thomas Cooke of Derby mercer & Ellen Bradshaw y* daughter of 
Mr. Vi Bradshaw of Makeney Mar. 
1663, May 24, oe Bradshaw of Duffield bur. 
1663, Robert Clay of Duffield Church 
Mr’. Henry Bradshaw of Holbrook 5 Wardens. 
1663, August 34 Edward Parker and Elizabeth Jenny both (of) Chevin marr. 
1664, December 1*, Will y® sonne of Will Jenny of Headge, Bapt. 
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1664, December 12*», German y* son of Ed. Buxton Vicar of Duffield Bapt. 

1664, December 13*», William y® sonne of Will Jenny, of Headge, Bur. 

1664, February 9°", George y* sonne of M'. George Bradshaw of Makeney Bap. 

1665, June 8 Edward y® sonne of Edward Buxton Vicar of Duffield, Bur. 

1665, July 6**, Will y® sonne of Godfrey Newton of Duffield Bur. Kil* with a horse. 
1665, September 28, Ann y® daughter of Will Jenny of Headge Bapt. 

1666, January Ist, Elizabeth the daughter of E¢ Buxton Vicar of Duffield Bapt. 

1663, a 19th, Franc Gorse of Quorndon and Dorothy Standley of Duffield 


ar. 
1670, May 234, Jane y® wife of John Jenny of Shottle Bur. 

1670, June 28, Rachell, y® daughter of Ed Buxton Vic. de Duffeild Bapt. 

1670, December 18, George Mullins of Matlocke and Rebecca Standley of Duffield 


Mar. 
1670-1, January 18t» John y® sonne of Roger Jenny of Chevin sid Bapt. 
1670-1, January 19*» John y® sonne of Thomas Gratrix of Chevin Bapt. 
1671, June 2"4, Thomas Gratrix & Mary Stubbs of Thorpe Mar. 
1671, November 25%, Dennis Jawitt of Little Eaton and Judith Poynton of Belp. 


Marr. 

1672, March 28», Millicent y® daughter of Ed Buxton Vic of Duffield Bapt. 

1672, August, Johannes Stafford Artium Baccalaureus Vicarius de Duffield constitutus 
fuit tertio die Janu Anno Dni 1672 Et jnductus tertio die Martii in Paro- 
chialem Ecclesiam Duffeldii pdict. 1672. p* Arthurum Francis de Elvas- 

1678, July | Bap John one of f 

73, Ju ap John one of the twinn sonnes o: P 

gth, , Buried the other twinn son of Sam Sowter of Duffeild. 
1673, December 7**, Buried An unbaptized child of John Gratrix of Chevyn side. 
1678, December 27%», eodem Bur. An unbaptised child of Dennis Jowett of Lit. 


Eaton. 

1673, January 31°, Bur John Jenny of Shottle. -_ 

1675, Aprill 10, Bur Robt Randall of Denbigh who going fr a cock fight at Duffield 
and beeing drunk fell into water above Duffield bridge & was drowned. 

1678, August 6, A Levey made by John Stafford Vicar of Duffield & William Cowpe 
& Stephen Stathom Church Wardens and we whose names are under 
written being Assistants & Assessors of the same. The summe is 
83lb. 10s. 54d. for the repayres of the Church of Duffield being much de- 
cayd by reason of a late violent Flood, the particulars of the levey for 


Duffield & y* severall Hamlets of the psh is as follows— 


Tarnditch 
Haslewood ...... 
Shottle and Post 
Windley 


JO STAFFORD Vic DE DuFFIELD. 


Will™ Cooper 

Stephen Stathom } Churchwardens, 
ASSISTANTS. 

Mr Lowe 

Mr Will™ Broadhurst 

Mr Gervas Rayner 

Edmund Webster 

Roger Hodgkinson 

Henry Bradshawe 

Thomas Walton. 


1679, Ap. 21, Memorand that upon this day & yeare abovesd Mt John Newton of 
Duffield & George Bradshaw of Mackney were chosen Churchwardens for the 


pshe of Duffield for y® yeare following. 
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1680, Ap. 12, Memorand that upon the day and year abovesd Robt Clay of Duffield 

& Mr Anthony Bradshaw of Holebrook were chosen churchwardens for this 
she of Duffield for the yeare ensuing. 

Jacobus Stone Artium Baccalaurens Vicarius de Duffielde Constitutus fuit decimo 
tertio die Octobris. Inductus autem die decimo nono ejusdem mensis Anno 
Don 1680 p* Venerabilem Virum Thomam Browne Archdiaconum Archdiaco. 
natus Derbi. 

1688, June 15, bapt. Josep son of Henry Jenny D Shott. [This appears to be a 
spurious entry}. 

1684, February 11** Eod. d. Bur Joseph Webster of Stanton in the Peak in the psh of 
Yograve. 

Memorandu. That the above Joseph Webster did give by his last will & 
testament to the Schoole of Duffield ten pounds p* annu for ever, as also 
twenty pounds p* annu to the poor of Duffield fer ever, to be paid out of 
his lands lyeing in Stanton afords*, 

Memoria justi Eterna. 

1684, March 8», Eod : d: Bapt Ralph the son of a Jenny of Chevyn. 

1685, July 16, Bapt Edward the son of James Stone Vicar of Duffield. 

1686, February 24, Bapt Joseph the son of Joseph Greatorex of Shottle. 

1687, December 28, Bapt Jacob the son of Roger Jenny of Shottle. 

1690, February 19, Bapt Anthony the son of Anthony Bradshaw of Wirksworth. 

1691, May 16, Bur. Samuel the son of James Stone Vic’ de Duffield. 

1691, October (5), Eod d Bapt. Anne the daughter of er Jenny of Shottie. 

1691, November 7** Bur Mt Henry Coape of Duffield who fell of from his horse a 
little beyond Northampton and dyed imediately. Aff4. 

1692, February 8*», Bapt. Thomas and Christan twinnes the son and daughter of Mt 
Adam Hillier Exciseman of Duffield. 

1692, 7, Bapt Sarah the daughter of Henry Jenuy of Chevyn. 

1693, Sheed 16, Sepult Sara filia Henrici Jenny de Chevyn. Aff?. 

1697, June 20, Sepult Gulielmus Cockram de Duffield. AXtatis 109. Aff4. 

September, 1697. 

(Serum ?) exscriptum Testamenti Josephi Webster de Stanton pAchi& 
de Yolgrave in Comitatu Derbi quatenus ad pauperes Scholamque 
Duffieldii pertinet. . 

And my will is that the sayd William Fynney his Heires and Assignes for 
ever shall well and truely pay yearly and every year after the decease of 
my said loveing Wife the sume of Thirty pounds of lawfull money to 
the uses hereafter mentioned and expressed. That is to say the sum of 
twenty pounds yearly to and for the use and benefit of the poore of 
Duffeeld aforesaid, And the sume of ten pounds yearely for and towards 
the maintaining of the Schoole of Duffield aforesaid. And I doe hereby 
nominate and appoint the said William Fynney of Little Longston 
Edmund Webster of Duffield, William Coape of Thorney Lane in Duffield 
aforesaid, William Cartwright of Duffield Roger Hodgkinson of Duffield 
and Gervase Reynor of Duffield to stand Feoffees in trust for the receiv- 
Cd paying said sumes of money to the uses aforesayd. And my 

ill is that when any of the said Feoffees departs his naturall life the 
other five shall nominate another in his stead, and so to continue 
successively. 

This will is dated the 29th day of January, 1684. Witnesses to it, John Calton, 
John Roberts, John Norman, 


- 
— 


, — ao oa ot Safe aft te 
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SYMBOLS OF THE LIFE OF MAN. 
BY J. LEWIS ANDRE. 


To liken the life of mankind to various emblems, or treat of it 
symbolically, appears so common, easy, and natural, that it may at 
first seem trite and unnecessary to direct attention to anything 
connected with so well known a fact. Still the subject has been so 
fully and variously entered into from the earliest ages to the present 
time, that much interesting matter may be gathered from a slight 
consideration of it. Beginning with the Holy Scriptures themselves, 
we find comparisons respecting human life of extreme antiquity ; 
man is a flower, or grass, or a shadow, so fleeting is his existence, 
good and bad souls are left to grow together like wheat and cockle 
(tares) till the harvest of the doom. Such and many more are the 
biblical symbols of the life of man. The Greeks with their Fates, 
symbolized human life as a thread, Clotho producing it, Lachesis 
spinning it, and Atrepos cutting it off; this emblem also belonged 
to the Jews, for in Isaiah we find the words, ‘ My life is cut off as 
by a weaver ; whilst I was yet but beginning he cut me off; from 
morning even to night thou wilt make an end of me.” Dr. Johnson, 
in his collected works, gives a piece which he says is a translation 
of a writing by Cebes, a disciple of Socrates, and which is highly 
interesting as showing how fully the Greeks had elaborated their 
symbolical treatment of the history of human life. It begins by 
introducing us to two strangers in a Temple of Saturn, gazing at a 
picture with the meaning of which they are totally unacquainted, 
until “an old citizen” volunteers an explanation, “You see this 
grand enclosure,” says the guide; “all this circuit is the circuit of 
human life, and that great number of people standing before the 
portal are those who are to enter into life,” there is before the door 
an ancient personage, who is the Genius who directs all who enter, 
and shows them the way they should go to be happy in it ; before 
all is a woman seated called Deceit, who makes all drink of a cup 
which she holds, filled with ignorance and error ; some imbibe more, 
some less. Beyond her are seen “a company of loose women with 
a great deal of variety in their dress and airs,” these, explains the 
“ancient,” are Opinions, Desires, and Pleasures, who, as the multitude 
of human kind enter, lead part one way, part another, either to safety 
or destruction ; with these females is a woman both blind and mad, 
called Fortune, she stands upon a round stone to show that there 
is no stability in the favours which she gives and takes away at 
haphazard from those who court her. After her are seen through another 
portal these ladies of pleasure, Jntemperance, Luxury, Avarice, and 
Flattery, who carry away to Voluptuousness, whose company, after 
pleasing as long as the gifts of fortune last, betrays them into all 
sorts of crimes, and forces them to a dark cavern where sits miserable 
rag-covered women, one called Punishment with scourge in hand, 
and others termed Sorrow and Anguish of Mind; these dwell with a 
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naked man named Repining, and his sister Despair. Much more 
follows to the same effect, interspersed with many moral reflections, 
the. end of all being that Repentance leads some who meet her to true 
Science, and so to the habitations of the blest, where dwells Happiness, 
the mother of the virtues, who of course are represented as very 
charming and amiable young ladies. 

This classical version of the subject of the progress of human life 
is wonderfully like more recent renderings of the same emblematical 
history. Two centuries before Bunyan produced his ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” the “ Pilgrimage of Human Life” was a favourite work, 
and translations exist in several languages. One of the earliest 
printed books was a “ Pilgrimage of the Sowle,” published by Caxton 
in folio in 1483, being a reproduction of a French work. Painting had 
before this dealt with the same conceptions, and examples may still 
be seen on the walls of our churches. The journey of the soul on 
its way from earth to heaven is represented in a 12th century fresco 
of remarkable power, at the west end of the out-of-the-way little 
church at Chaldon, in Surrey, where souls are depicted ascending the 
“Ladder of Salvation’’ by weary efforts, till they reach the summit 
placed at the feet of the Saviour. This symbolizing of Jacob's 
Ladder is not peculiar to the Middle Ages, as a popular hymn of 
the present day has the refrain— 


** All glory to Jesus who died on the tree, 
And hath raised up a ladder of mercy for me.” 


The ‘‘ Seven Ages of Man” are said, in the ‘‘ List of Paintings” 
published by the authorities at South Kensington, to form the 
subjects of pictures at Hardham, Sussex, also of the 12th century. 
A careful inspection of that church leads me to remark that only 
two of these frescoes exist with any clearness of outline, recent 
exposure and the excessive moisture of the situation having nearly 
obliterated what must once have been an extensive work, high in 
conceptive power, however feebly carried out. The first fragment 
shows the Christian warring against his enemies; here he is on 
horseback, lance in hand, and one end of the spear piercing his foes, 
the other having a pennon similar to those of the time of Henry II. 
The other painting is of the reception of the soul into bliss, carried 
thither by four angels who hold it under the arm-pits by a white 
mantle, so that they do not touch the naked figure, which in 
medizeval times typified the spirit of man. Two words only of an 
inscription which formerly ran above the whole remain—* Pauper 
obiit,”” ‘the poor man died ;” showing that the death of Lazarus 
in the parable was in the mind of the artist. 

Dante in his Convito compared human life “to an arch or bow, 
the highest point of which, in those well formed by nature, is at 
their thirty-fifth year” (Notes on Cary’s Dante Inferno, Canto I.) 

The course of the year has also furnished similitudes to that of 
man’s life, either likening it to that of the months or the four seasons. 
Of the former there is an example of much quaintness in a French 
prayer book printed and published by Wm. Eustace at Paris, in 1517, 
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where under the calendar of saints’ days there is a rhyme in four 
lines for each month ; that for January has a sort of rubric prefixed 
to the verse—‘ +} Here you can see and recognise the life of man 
compared to the xij months of the year ;” this is in red type, then 
follows “and first January shows you how having no ‘vertu’ or 
strength the first six years of a man’s infant life may be likened to 
it.” February has the words “The saying for the month of 
February” over the poetry, and this occurs to the others respectively. 
The second month is likened to the next half-dozen years of child 
life, for as spring now begins, so man’s spirit also developes, and 
“sweet is the infant at twelve years of age.” March typifies our 
existence up to the age of eighteen, when, as in that month verdure 
comes over the earth, so does youth enjoy itself without thought or 
care. ‘Gracious April” brings life to its twenty-fourth year, when 
a man is gay and comely, ‘ pleasing to the ladies, courteous and 
loving.” May comes and all nature is in its strength, so that we 
rightly compare it to the next six years, during which man is in the 
perfection of his valour and natural beauty. June brings with it 
the first symptoms of decline in the fruits of the earth, and so does 
man at thirty-six, when we are told that he should seek a wife if he is 
desirous to see his children (grow up?) July is compared to the 
next six years, ending at forty-two, at which time “a man ought to 
be wise, or he never will,” which shows that when Young wrote 
“A fool at forty is a fool indeed,” he merely re-echoed what had 
been asserted two centuries before. In July the flowers begin to 
decay, and as in August the produce of the oarth is first gathered in, 
so man at forty-eight should make earthly provisions for the old age 
which is now imminent. September has an obscure rhyme, the sense 
of which seems to imply that if a man has not at fifty-four gained 
the riches which he desired, he is as unlikely to obtain them at that 
age as to see another crop after autumn. October brings life to 
sixty years, when, if a man is rich he is fortunate, as then he need 
work no more. November is compared to humanity at sixty-six, 
“old, withered and ungainly,” then is the time when he will remember 
to do good. December represents us at seventy-two, ‘‘ when the 
year comes to an end and finishes,” and so generally does man ; old 
age undermines him and it is time to quit this mortal frame. 

In our own epoch, Leighton, the engraver, published in 1866 a 
series of “ Illustrations of the Life of Man, symbolised by the months 
of the year.” 

Tusser, in Elizabeth’s time, wrote the “ Five Hundred Points in 
good Husbandry,” where he likens life to the four seasons. 


‘‘ The year I compare as I find for a truth, 
The Spring unto childhood, the Summer to youth, 
The Harvest to manhood, the Winter to age, 
All quickly forgot as a play on a stage.” 


Cowper intended to write a long poem on the ‘ Four Ages of 
Man,” but only left a very brief fragment. A modern one on the 
same subject was written by M. Werthmuller, a citizen of Zurich 
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and translated into Latin verse by Dr. Olstrochi, librarian to the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan. This performanve gave rise to another 
German poem on the Four Ages of Woman, by M. Zacharie, pro- 
fessor of poetry at Brunswick (Hayley’s Life of Cowper, vol. iv., 
p. 188.) 

Nothing is mentioned in this paper respecting Shakespeare’s 
“ Seven Ages,” as they are too well known to need referring to them 
here. The “Six Ages of Man” and the “Six Ages of the Church,” 
are said by Duncombe to form representations in the stained glass 
at Canterbury Cathedral. 





THE WILL OF THE REV. JOHN WALTON, B.D., ARCH- 
DEACON OF DERBY, 1603. 


COMMUNICATED BY JUSTIN SIMPSON. 
In the last number of “ Toe Retiquary” (page 53 ante), allusion is 


made to the bequest by Archdeacon Walton, in 16(8, of Silver Cups 
to the Bailiffs of the Borough of Derby, and some particulars are 


there given regarding the Archdeacon and his wife. The following is 
a literal transcript of the will there referred to; it has not before been 
printed :— 


In the name of-God Amen The nynetenth day of Maye in the yere of our Lordo 
One thowsand six hundred and three I John Walton Bachler of Diuinity Arch- 
eacon of the Archdeaconry of Darby being sicke in bodye but of good and perfect 
remembraunce (thanckes be to almightie god therefore) doe make my last will and 
Testament in manner and forme followinge, That is to saie, ffirste and before all 
thinges I commend my soule into the handes of almightie god, trustinge onely to be 
saved by the death and passyon of Jesus Christe my redemer, And my bodie to be 
buried in such manner as I shall hereafter set downe in this my will or declare vnto 
my Executrix. Item ifit please almightie god to take me out of this mor'all life before 
I shall setle such guiftes as I purpose to bestowe vppon good vses, I doe giue and 
bequeath twenty markes of lawfull money of England to buy a silver guilt cup which 
cup shall remaine withe the senior Bailiff of the Burrough of Derby duringe his 
eare, and soe for ever to passe from Bailiff to Bailiff, and to haue this inscription 
ingrauen vppon it, ex dono Johannis Walton Archidiacon Derby. And I guie six 
poundes thirtene shillinges and fower pence of like lawfull English money to be be- 
stowed vppon an other cup for the Junior Bailiff in manner and forme above wrytten. 
Item I giue and bequeath One hundred poundes of lawfull money of England to- 
wardes the purchasinge of the Rectory of All Saints in Derby for the vse and benefit 
of the minister there, And if it cannot be purchased : Then my will and pleasure is 
the saide One hundred poundes shall be bestowed in some other manner for the best 
benefitt of the minister aforesaide by the discrecon of my supuisors hereafter to be 
named or the greater _— of them. Item I giue and bequeath One hundred poundes 
of lawfull money of England to be vsed in manner and forme following, videlicet to 
be lent to tenn poore honest Trades men within the Burrough of Derby to be named 
by the Bailiffes of the saide Burrough and the Common hall or common councell 
videlicet to every man tenn P o> sa for fower yeres gratis, every man puttiug in 
suche security as the saide Bailiffes and common hall or common councell shall like, 
for the repaymente of the saide money at fower yeres end to be lent to tenn others 
in like sorte, and soe from fower yeres to fower yeres for ever. Item I giue and 
bequeath twentie poundes to be lent in manner and forme abouesaide to fower honest 
poore Trades men in Durham where I was borne, videlicet eu’ry man fiue poundes 
for fower yeres eu’ry man putting in security to the Maior and his bretheren for the 
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true repaymente thereof, And my will is that this twentie poundes shall nott be paide 
durin the life of Jane my wife. Item I giue and bequeath the somme of ffouretie 
poundes of lawfull money of England, to be sett out and ord’red by the succeeding 
rsons of Bredsall, where I am now parson, the Churchwardens of the same ish 
and fower of the substantialest men of the parish, for the best benefit and releif of 
the poorest sorte of the people within the saide parish of Breadsall, And my minde 
and will is that this somme of fourtie poun’es shall nott be paide duringe my wifes 
life. Item I giue and bequeathe ffourtie poundes of lawfull English money to be set 
out and ordered by the succeeding Parsons of that mediety of the Rectorie of God- 
ing whereof I am parson, the Vicar the Churchwardens of the same parish and fower 
of the substantialist men of the parish for the best benefit and releif uf the poorest 
sorte uf people within the said parish of Godlinge. And my will is that this ffortie 
undes shall nott be payed duringe my wyves life. Item I giue and bequeath to 
illiam Walton tenn poundes, John Walton tenn poundes Christopher Surtice tenn 
undes and to Richard Hutchinson maister of Artes fourtie of my bookes w® I 
on set downe in a particular, provided allwayes and my full will and mind is that 
if the saide William Walton, John Walton Xpofer Surtice and Richard Hutchinson 
or anie of them shall by any meanes molest or trouble my wife, or that my wief 
shall nott thinke good to paie the saide legacies vnto them Then my saide bequeast 
and guift shall nott binde her to the paymente thereof but be vtterly voide. Item I 
giue vnto Edward Bennett minister of All Saints in Derbye all my wrytten paper 
bookes which concerne neither anie debt nor matters touching my office of Arch- 
deaconry. Item I giue to William Alsop my servaunte tenn poundes over and 
besides his wages vppon condicon that he shall be aidinge and assisting vnto my 
wife. Item I give and bequeath vnto Ellen Blande my servaunt six poundes thirtene 
shillings and fower pence over and besides her wages, vppon condicon that she shall 
doe my wife true and faithfull seruice one whole yere after my decease. Item 
whereas I haue given twentie poundes to be lent vnto fower Trades men in Durham 
as abouesaide, my full mind and will is that those Trades men which are of my name 
and kindred shall be preferred to the loane thereof before anie that are strangers 
vnto me. Item I giue to maister Richard Sale in token of my last loue, my seal or 
signed of gould. Item I giue and bequeath vnto Richard Brandreth my Register all my 
writinges, bookes, recordes and papers w concerne my office of Archdeacon. Item 
I make Jane my welbeloued wife my true and onelye Executrix of this my last will 
and testament, and I hartely entreate my auncient frendes Sir John Harper knight, 
William Combe esquire, William Botham, gentleman and Richard Brandreth my 
Register to be the overseers of this my last will and Testament, And I 
doe giue unto the said Sir John Harper knight, William Combe and 
William Botham eu’y of them an English bible and I doe renounce revoke 
and annihilate all former wills and testaments codicills bequeastes guiftes 
legacies and promises made or giuen before the date of this my pnt will and testa- 
ment. I giue vato my worshipfull good frendes Henrye Sacheuerell, esquire, John 
Bentley esquire, Edward Munday, esquire, maister Richard Sale and maister Edward 
Bennett minister of Alhallowes in Derby eu’ry one of them an English Bible in token 
of my love vnto them. Jo: Walton. Witnesses Richard Brandreth, William 
Groaves, William Alsop. 


Following this are the conditions of the bonds to be given by the 
borrowers of the loans. The choice of the first four himself, and also 
during his life, after his decease the choice rests with the Bailiffs 
aud Common Council. Each borrower to be bound, with three suffi- 
cient sureties to be liked of the Bailiffs and Council, and with the 
consent of Master Botham and Master Bennett, minister of All 
Saints’; if the borrower die, or depart the town, the £10 to be re- 
paid within a month. If a surety dies, the borrower within one 
month to put in another. The names of the first chosen were John 
Haughton, Henry Goulder, Robert Par, Richard Harwoode, Edward 
Hawkes, Edward Smalley, Widow Firebrasse, William Wood, James 
Osborne, John Steynes. The £100 for the better maintenance of 
the Minister of All Saints’, he wills that Master Bennett, the now 
Minister, shall have the benefit during his life, if he so long continue 
Minister there, 26th May, 1603. A note follows the last, dated 27 
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May,16038, of certain legacies given by John Walton, and not 
set down in his will. To Wm. Alsop one wayne body and a pair of 
wheels at Breadsall, a suit of apparel, at my wife’s discretion. To 
Master Bamford, one book which he hath called “ Zwaris.” To 
Margaret Jerman and her children £10, to be paid at my wife’s 
pleasure. To Wm. Greaves, all those books of mine that I have lent 
him, and one suit of apparel. To Rd. Brandreth, and my wife, all 
the arrears of my procurations, sinodals, pensions, induction money, 
and other duties whatsoever belonging to my Archdeaconry, he to 
have two parts and she the third ; also the arrears due to me by my 
tenants of Wellington, to be divided in like manner. To Thos. Wes- 
ton, 40s., Rd. Frerson, my old coat and a doubtlet. To Master 
Birch those books which he and I bought together of Gratonces’ 
works. To John Steynes, all his bills and 40s. Intreats Master Sale 
and Master Bennett to be two of my overseers. To dear friend Mas- 
ter Wm. Combe one cloke cloth of fine black, the velvet, serge, lace, 
and silk which my wife hath iv her keeping. Should Rd. Hutchin- 
son die before a year after testator’s decease, nephew John Walton to 
have the bequest of forty books. To Master Swetnam, “ Beza up- 
on Job,” the son a book of surgery which they have of mine. To 
Master Bennett, Minister of Alhallows, ‘‘Clementin upon the 
Evangelists.” Proved in P.C.C. 24 June, 1603, by the oath of Tho, 
Browne, Notary Public for executrix (Bolein 43). 


John Walton, 8. T. B., says Browne Willis, in his ‘“ Survey of 
the Cathedrals of England,” vol. 2, p. 421, succeeded Walter Marsh 
in 1590, ob. June 1, 1608, and was bur. in All Saints’ Church, Derby. 
He was admitted Prebendary of Wellington, in the Cathedral Church 
of Lichfield, 12 Oct., 1576. Willis gives the inscription on his 
monument, according to which I find he was born in 1546. 





CHURCH PLATE OF DERBYSHIRE CHURCHES. 


It is intended forthwith to commence in the pages of the “ RELIQUARY”’ a series 
of papers upon the Church Plate of the Churches of Derbyshire, and to this 
announcement the attention of the clergy, and of the churchwardens, of the county 
is specially directed. ‘I'he papers are intended to be illustrated, wherever needful, 
with engravings of chalices, patens, flagons, and what not, and to give detailed 
descriptions of each object, with careful notes upon any inscriptions, armorial 
bearings, or other devices they may bear. It is hoped with the aid of the clergy— 
whose aid is never sought in vain in any object of the kind—to include notices of all 
the plate (whether of silver or of the baser metals), in every church in the county, 
and by this means to produce, ultimately, a volume of surpassing local and general 
interest. 

Descriptions and sketches, with copies of inscriptions, and extracts from church- 
wardens’ books relating to former as well as to present plate, are earnestly asked 
for from the clergy of every parish in the county, and should be sent to the Editor 
of the ‘‘ Retiquary,” Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., The Hollies, Duffield, Derby. 
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PETITIONS, GRANTS, AND DECLARATIONS, CONCERNING 
DERBYSHIRE MINERS, 1641-2, 


(MS. Harleian, No. 6833, p. 61.) 
CHARLES R 


Trusty and Well beloved, we greet you well. Calling to Mind 
yor vigilant eye of care upon all occasions and the many true services 
you have actuallie done us in these Times of trying a Subjects Loyaltie 
as in raising us the Darbishire Miner* for our Life gard at our first 
entrance to this Warr for o* owne defense when the Lord L** of that 
County refused to appear in the Service, & supplying us at Shrewsbury a 
and Oxford with your Mint for the payement of our Army when all the =. Sretmas. 
Officers in the Mint of our Tower of London forsooke their attendance 
except Sir William Parkhurst, yo" changeing the Dollars with w*> we 
paid our souldiers at sixe shillings apeece when the Malignant partie 
cried them downe at five: Yo stopinge the Mutinie in Shropsheire, 
when the souldiers had left theire Arreares upon the Countrie, and 
brought the Associacon of the Gentrie to perfecon: Yo" provideing us 
one hundred Tones of Lead Shott for our Armye without monie, when 
wee paid before twentie pounds per Tonne. And yor helpinge us to 
Twentie sixe peeces of Ordinance, when we were at Astraight for Sup- 
plieing of Chester, Shrewsbury and other places: Yor cloathing o* Life 
Guard and three Regiments more with Suites Stockings Shues and 
Mounterees when wee were ready to March in the feild. Yor Invenson 
for o* better knowing and Rewarding the forlorn hope with Badges of 
Silver at yo owne Charge when the Soldiers were ready to Runn away 
throughe the Instigacon of some dis affected persons: your contracting 
with Merchants beyond the Seas for providing good quantities of Powder, 
Pistoll, Carabine Musket & Bullen in Exchange for yo™ owne Comodities 
when wee were wanting of such Ammuniton, with divers other severall 
services which wee hope our Royal Successors will never forgett and so 
assure you and that wee shall beare them in o* Princelie remembrence, 
we hereby promise you in the word of a Prince to make those 
Trayterous subjects Smyth, Wild, and Stephenson for to restore those 
Lands of Chawford Bene Hampsteed and Enston, w*' you sold them, 
and to ffree you and your three sureties, Edmund Goodier, Charles 
Mordent and the Lady Anne Wade of the debts you owe to such 
Rebellious persons as shall be proved they have assisted the Parliam* 
(either by theire purse or power) against us, to the end that you Maye 
enjoye yo" desires at Enstone Rocke and the Rocks in Wales, we yor 
owne Industrie and Gods providence hath helped you unto. Given under 
our Signe Manuell at our Courte at Oxford the 12 daye of June 1643. 
To our Trustie & well beloved ‘'homas Bushell, Esq., Warden of 
of Mint and Mr Worker of ot Mines Royall. 
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(Harleian MS., 6838, fol. 58 b.) 
<@¢ TO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTIE. 


The humble Petition of the poore distressed Miners in the County of Derby. 


Wa)Hereas Your Majestie hath been graciously pleased, by Your late Declaration, 
M to free your poor Petitioners from Lot, Cope, ard Custome of Lead-Oare, 
RAD) which Your Petitioners in no respect desire to prejudice (being Your 

~ Majesties ancient and undoubted right:) But so it is, May it please Your 
most gracious Majestie That the greatest grievance Your Petitioners have 
long undergone, is, the exacting and taking of Tythes Tenths & customary 
Duties of Lead-Oare, which (Your Petitioners are informed, by learned Councell) 
is not due by Law. From this oppression onely Your Petitioners most humbly 
desire to be freed, according to a Contract already made by Mr. Bushell in 
Your Majesties name, to that purpose, with the Countesse of DEVON her 
Agent. 
“and Your poor Petitioners (in the behalfe of all the Miners) shall be most 
willing to attend your Majestie with such a number of able men as ma 
serviceable in this present expedition at Nottingham, for defence of Your 
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Royal Person, according to Your Highnesse will & pleasure. And Your 

nv will ever pray for Your Sacred Majesties happy & prosperous 

re C. 
besulies Lowe Thomas Goodwin Thomas Lowe Edward Heward 
Tohn Michell Robert Sellers Thomas Miller Edward Cheney 
Robert Clarke John Wombell Thomas Maultbee William Goodwin 
Richard Bocking Io. Gibbins Thomas Higgenbotham Richard Sheldon 
Henry Armefell William Bramhal] Abraham Goodwin Stephen Jackson 
Thomas Swindell Thomas Plats William Miller To. Bateman 
Lorance Fox Richard Slacke Robert Whight Anthony Sellers 
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HIS MAJESTIES ANSWER TO THE AFORESAID PETITION. 
CHARLES R. 
eee by the humble Petition of Our loyall and loving Subjects the Miners 





of Our County of DERBY tendred to Us at Nottingham the last day of 
August, 1642, and more at large, by the relation of Uur trusty and well 
beloved Servant Thomas Bushell, Degatre, Farmer of Our Mines Royall. 
We have fully understood the distressed Estate of Our said Petitioners: 
And “4 graciously inclined to ease them by Our Princely indulgence, and 
favour, o ~~ pressure or grievance, which doth or may lie heavy — 
them: We do therefore, by these presents, authorize & command Our 
said Servant Thomas Bushell, to perfect & plish the Contract by him 
made, in Our Name, with the Farmers of all or any Our Tythes, Tenth, or 
other Customary Duties of Lead-Oare in that Our County of Derby according 
to the Petitioners desire, Who shall by vertue thereof be fully and freely 
acquitted and discharged, they & their heires both for the present & future 
of all Tythes, Tenths, and Customary Duties aforesaid whatsoever. And 
moreover as a speciall k of Our Princely goodnesse and Grace to Our said 
loving Subjects the Miners, and Confidence in their Loyalty, We will and 
command, That they be henceforth free, and exempt from pressing for 
the Wars, or any other Service by Water or by Land, either in or out of 
this Our Kingdom. For and in Consideration that We have, and do 
accept, and appoint them to be the Trained Band of our Miners for Our 
own Service : Tn which quality we will and Command That all such of 
them as sball come in their own persons, to list themselves in this Our Town 
of Nottingham by the tenth day of this ne ong or shall lend an 
able person in their stead to serve Us in Defence of our Royall Person, shall 
be duly enrolled according to their severall Names and Surnames: and from 
thence forward they and none other of the Miners, shall e the benefit 
hereof : and shall receive such pay and encouragement, during their actual 
service, as by Our late Declaration is assigned unto them. Promising in the 
word of a Prince, that we will looke upon their Loyalty Fidelity and Readi- 
nesse to accomplish our Commands, with a greater care of their Rights, 
Immunities, and Priviledges, and shall maintain and protect them therein 
beyond the example of any of Our Royali Predecessors. 








{ Imprinted at York by Robert Barker, Printer to the King’s most Excellent 
Majestie: And by the Assignes of John Bill, 1642. 


(Harleian MS., p. 59. Copy.) 


CHARLES R. 


Whereas we have beene gratiously pleased to entertayne in our imediate service 
the persons of divers Miners of Our County of DARBY, & in Respect thereof to 
free all such and their heires, and also all other Miners that shall repayre to the Lord 
Crumwell at Tidswell in Our County of Darby for the securitie of Our owne person 
on Saturday or Munday next, from all Payments, Tythes, and tenthes of Lead Vare: 
Our express Comand and pleasure there for is that none of the persons of the Miners 
aforesaid being entertained actually in Our Service shall be subject To Pay “ 
Tenthes or tythes above mentioned, and if any person or persons whatsoever sha 

presume to take such tithes or tenthes of them or any of them under any pretence 
whatever, that then Mr. Richard Brock (Bargheh ?) of our Soile of Our high Peak 
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or such Officers as he shall +4 shall and may instantly take such legall Courses 
to comitt to Gaole or to set to bayle or mainprise any and every person or persous 

resuming to take or exact such tythes or tenthes or any porcon thereof from the 

iners actually in our Service as aforesaid, or any time hereafter when we have 
discharged them of their attendance and Service: Our gracious and Princely Inten- 
tion being to mainteyne and to enlarge unto Our said Loyall and good Subjects, the 
Miners of our County of Derby, that shall so serve us and bring a certificate of their 
time and Loyall Service from their Captayne or Comander, and not to depart from us 
in this our present expedition to be delivered unto our Burgh Mr aforesaid, who shall 
for ye purpose keep a Register of their names, all their Antient priviledges & 
custumes, for which we will that this be a sufficient warrant and authoritie. Given 
under our Signe manuell at our Court at Derby, and on the 15th day of September, 
1642. Bat in case ye said Miners shall de from our Service after they are 
Inrolled, they and every of them shall be thereby incapable of our Gracious declara- 
tion and answer to their petition. 

p in Richard Brock. 

2.2 BD. 





THE SWYNNERTONS OF SALEM,* MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNITED STATES. 


BY THE REV. ©. SWYNNERTON, BENGAL CHAPLAIN, 


I am indebted to my learned and respected friend, the Rev. Henry 
Ulyate Swinnerton, the Pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Cherry 
Valley, in the State of New York, for some interesting notes upon 


this family. 

His principal authority is a paper 5 from the Salem 
Records, and from other authentic sources) by Miss N. A. Swinnerton, 
of Danvers Centre, Massachusetts (1875), which was forwarded to 
him for inspection by John R. Swinnerton, of Baltimore. 

Job Swynnerton and his wife Elizabeth left Staffordshire for America 
in 1628, forming part of the famous Salem Colony of Massachusetts. 
They were people of intelligence and property, but at the same time 
Puritans of a decided stamp, and of active piety. In the annals of 
the time they are represented as settlers who took no part in the 
commotions of the new colony, being quiet and unobtrusive, and 
uninfluenced by the witchcraft delusions which so tried that early 
struggling community. 

They soon acquired considerable property, and in the year 1687 
both Job and his wife Elizabeth joined the first regularly-organized 
Church in Salem. The fabric stood, and, I believe, stands still, in 
what is now called Higginson Square, which was so named after the 
first appointed minister. 

In 1699, three hundred acres of land were laid out on behalf of 
Job Swynnerton the younger ; but this was part of his inheritance, 
having been owned by his father so early as 1650. It was, in fact, 
the original homestead of the family. It was bounded by Governor 
Endicott’s farm on the east, and it extended up the plain through 
which Andover Street now passes. Besides other lots in Salem, this 





* Now called Danvers. 
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Job possessed land in North Salem, and in Middletown. The dwel- 
ling house stood on the site of Amos Cross’s house, on the first farm 
below the hill by Andover Street. 

According to some accounts, old Job, the Puritan, had a brother 
Timothy, who sailed with him, but who perished at sea, together (it 
is said) with certain family records of importance. He had also 
issue two sons—the above-mentioned Job, and John. Job, like his 
father, was a farmer, and he lived on an estate close to his father’s, 
on the opposite side. A bridle path led across to the old road, which 
was distant half-a-mile. John, the second son, received a medical 
training, and was for many years the only practitioner in Salem. In 
his old age his house was burnt down (by Indians ?), and his un- 
fortunate wife perished in the flames.* 

The following short pedigree, compiled from the same authority, 
will further illustate the history of this family :— 


| | , 
Job Swynnerton,+ of co, Stafford, = Elizabeth. Timothy, 
died 18th April, 1689. One of lost at sea. 

the Salem Colony of 1628. 








1st wife. | 2nd wife. | 
Ruth, dau.of=Job Swynnerton,=Esther Roper, John Swynnerton, = Hannah Brown, 


John eldest son, born | married 1673. died 6th Jan., | died 1713, aged 
1690-1, aged 57. 77. 
Monumental Monumental 
July, 8. Inscription. Inscription. 
Died 22nd 
May, 1670. 





| | 
1. Jasper, born 1659. All . Benjamin. Jobn, = Margaret Mary, 
2. Joseph, born 1660. soned | 2° Joshua. named| Grafton. born 
1. Elizabeth, born 1662, mentioned |g. Jacob. in his Dec., 
2. Ruth, born 1664. = will i. . Abigail. father’s 1681. 
8. Mary, born 1670. 1700. . Esther. will, 
? . Hannah. 1688. 
Mary, born 1712. 


The original home of this interesting family in Staffordshire is as 
yet unknown. The writer will feel much obliged if any contributor 
to the Reliquary can throw light upon their earlier history, before 
the exigencies of the times drove them into exile. 





* This tradition is at variance with the dates given in the pedigree. It possibly 
refers to Job the father. 
+ Vide also Savage’s Genealogical History of New England, vol. iv., p. 242. 
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PHILIP KINDER’S MS. “HISTORIE OF DARBY-SHIRE.” 
(Continued from page 10.) 


Insertions to y°® Prolusion of Darby-sh : 
Place this § X. sect. 5. 
Of y® winds, 


To give y® causes & nature of y° winds, I can noe better express them 
then thus. Titan & Terra had theire son Crius, who by Euebia daughter 
of Oceanus & Thetis Magna had Astreus, he had Aurora to his concubine 
& begatt y® fower winds, 1. Notus, or Auster y* South or meridian wind. 
2. Argestes, alias Cerus et Caurus or Zapey upon y* summer setting of y* 
Sun. 3. Zephirus or Favonius upon y* quinoxiall goeing downe. 
4 Boreas who ravishing Orithia begat Calais & Zettius changed into 
winds—or thus— 

Jupiter III had /Eolus by Sergesta y* daugh. of Hippotas a shipman, 
he is said to imprison y* winds rule & command them, he had six sonns 
& soe many daughters viz. Futhus, AEthius, Jocastus: Magnes Conagre, 
Arna etc. it is said y‘ Charolus Magnus should dubb y* winds & call them 
by twelve proper names, whereas before there could be found but fowre, 
but here we see y* /Zolus had twelve. 

This Zolus is figured w‘ his puffing inflated cheeks, a tawnie or redd 
face, on his right hand Juno resigning her crowne & dignitie unto him, on 
his left side his wife up to y* middle in water; a faire & large p'omble of 
well applyed. These figures & images are representatives for y*® setting 
forth to our sight the originalls effects & objects of y* winds, or rather those 
powers & attributes w™ wee adore in God. And if you consider Tytan, 
Terra, Juno, Astrzus, Oceanus to be the sunn, the Earth, y* Aire, the 
starrs, the Seas, it is intelligible enough & needs noe further explication. 
These Hieroglypick expressions we receave from y* Ancient ; but wee well 
inquire into neerer causes of these our English winds & espetially for 
Darby-shire. 

First know it for a generall maxime, y‘ under y* line y* wind is ever 
East, & beyond y* Tropicks ever west (wheter by reverberation or 
Circumgyration I know not) soe y* y° Mariners towards y° West Indies ever 


draw neere y® line; but at theire returne steere more Northward. Som 
{fo. 202b.] 


may gather y® reason from y* revolution of y* sphers west ward & neglected 
by an Antiperistasis or Counter-circum-sistence : on from y* globe of y* 
Earth, floating & rowling in y* legendaire Eastward, I leave this to others 
to discuss, [203. E.] 

I know yt every creede, bay & mede, poinct & cape; every valley be 
reason of y° mountains rocks & forrests have thence severall winds: For 
one, walklay in a faire large alley under a hill lying directly north & south 
about a furlong in length ; I did observe y‘ at every end y® wind was in my 
face, thus seemeing contrarie: like to y* plaine of gree, w™ if you divide, 
it will by sympathie or cognation strike into an united land, but y° genuine 
& generall wind was west. Now by our purpose, wher in England tnis 
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universall west wind beating upon Ierland, & thence retorted w™ violence, 
seeks his passage, & finding a larger roade by y* bay of Biskay & the vir- 
givian sea, comes south west most frequently: but contrarie upon y* North 
of Ierland y* Channel is straite, y* windings & turnings many, by reason of 
many Ilands the Hebrides & Iles of Orkney upon y* Deucalidon sea, 

his is y® second wind y* does invade Ingland. Soe y* here we never have 
the Delicious Zephiur or Favonius, soe cryed up by y* Poetts, but rather a 
chill Scioroceo as y* Italian calls it on lipp. The sunn at Easter in the 
Equinox as placed in his throne in y* middle of y* habitable world takes 
his whole swing and carries all before him, & then has it seems a greater 
power to command y* out-lying winds, & soe an universall East wind takes 
his course, & hence wee call it Easter from y* East-wind then blowing, 
There are other stragling winds causd as Antiquitie reports from y* Cos- 
mick, Aeronick & Heliacall rising & setting of certaine fixed starrs, as 
namely, Jan, 30. y* Eagle birth an evening setting & causeth tempests, 
Febr. 4. y® bright starr cald Regulus forth a morning setting The north 
winds blow saies Ptolom: but Cardan saith y* west, whether of y® two shall 
I beleeve? March 10. Arcturus riseth during 30 days, y* north winds 
called Celidonian blow, soe cald bycause they revive y° swallows. Decemb. 
6. is y* day of St. Nicholas Bish. seaven dayes before & seaven dayes after, 
y* winds are low y* weather calme, These be the Halcyon dayes bycause 
y°® Kings-fisher at this tyme hatches his yong. 16. Arcturus hath an even- 
ing setting bringing south-winds etc. But for my part I never knew them 
keepe touch w™ y® promise, & these are topicall to some regions & too 
generall for this place. I have too long transgressed & returne. Perhaps 
you expected y® contents of this Paragraphe in y* Proém as usually ; but to 
entertaine yo" expectation I thus delayed & close w™ this peremptorie con- 
clusion y* in Darby-sh: for y* most part, or tenn to one, or tenn days to one 
upon y® south part as alsoe all y°* south of England the winds are south-west, 
& upon y® North of Darby-sh: & all those parts northward y* wind is Nor- 
west. I will not therefore hereafter Metaphor theire names from y*® Greeks 
& Latins, as Liphian African Caurus Japix w™ are peculiar to y* 
situation of several cuntries: But here after cal] them y® vergivian, Deu- 
calidonian and Easter winds. [vid. p’ eadem infra 203 (A)]} 


Place this 199 (b) B. § XI. sect. 2. 


I have noe marginall notes & references to make a clubb of witts, neither 
will I cast my unwarantable phancies upon some long bearded classical 
author, or merrie companion from a Drammatist. I am not bound in civilitie 
to name John a stiles, or Tom Long to every familiar discourse I heare 
from them ; nor Titius & Bavius for every line I have from them (since I 
have varied them to myne owne forme & language). Thus like a roustie 
weak or blunted naile y* can not enter wout a gimlett. But take it upon 
my word, if you will my faith, I will owne all I have writt to be (accord- 
ing to my weake judgm*) right & true; & y* other to be gathered from 
good hands, And if at any tyme I receave information of some more 
eminent p’son, or rare peece of Antiquitie, I shal not exclude him out of y® 
line of communication to a margin, but place him win y® pale w™ a grate- 
full commemoration. 
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page 196 (C) § VIL. sect. 5. 

God brought every beast of y* field & every fowle of y* aire to Adam to 
give them a name: but there is noe mention made of Fishes, however he~ 
might give names unto them as occasionally he saw them at any other tyme. 
Moses also does omitt those grosser things y' he hid in y* bowells of the 
earth, as mettalls mineralls ; as those things y* fall not under sense, as Angells 
Intelligences but you may referr mineralls to y* third dayes creation as well 
as plants ; but to returne. For water Fowle. [p. 196.] 


p. 200 (b) D. § 7. sect. 8. 


or thus all colours are but y® reflection of y® raies of y* sunn, variously 
coloured & figured from y* diversitie of objects & circumstances, And 
observe 

p. 202 (b) E. § X. sect. 6. 

like water in a moveable vessel w™ will flow to y° contrarie side, or fan- 
ning of y* air y°® extreames of both sides move a contrarie way. I leave 
this 

p. eadem 203. (A.) § X. sect. vi. 

7. Let us search into y® causes of y® snowes & raine if you please to 
have y® patience. The Firmament distended like a firme pitched Tent, 
strongly bearing against y° weight of y* upper sea of waters hanging over ou" 
heads, of w™ Moses speaks, & w wee may discerne of a ceruleous colour 
as other seaes are, through y* transparent skie ; from thence are very frequent 
& copious showers of rains descending, when as there is noe water espied 
ascending up thither if wee beleeve y* phenominies of nature, y* text of y* 
word & y® rational] faculties of ou’ owne minds, & cheefly our senses, A But 
this is too generall a Theme for our subject, & though it be not my rep’tion 

(fo. 293 b. 

yet it is my beleeve, I desist & returne. ‘only except it be some mists ex- 
haelated, w® fall downe againe into a gentle dewe, or hoarie frost, & thus 
wee have more snow in y* Peake by reason of y* still Deucalidonian winds 
gliding impetuously w“out interruption of tumultuous billowes & receaving 
his could qualification from those frozen seas. to conclude this & y* remote 
distance from y* sunns etheriall warme influence are y* formall cause of 
snowes hailes storms & tempests. 


place this p. 193 b. A. § IT. next to sect. 3. 


Now concerning y* sweete & pleasant tast & relish of y® grass, be- 
sides y* abundant fertilitie, & fatning qualitie I have heard a com- 
munication amongst some yeomen in Leicester-sh: (about 20 or 30 
miles from Dove-bank), such as breede good horses ; That they give 
4s. a weeke for joystinge, and adding wall y‘ a horse will be thick 
fatt ina month. And that they doe, & had rather, give 2 shilling a 
weeke for summering a coult, & though it be something bare & 
eaten upon w™ sheepe, then 2s. a weeke in any part neere unto them 
in Leic.sh: although the grass be knee deepe, & to use theire owne 
expression to shew the sweetness of y®* grass the’le say it eates like a 
sallade. 
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§ X. after sect. 5. p. r99a. B. 

Here I have slipt aside p’haps ore y* showes, but not over Bootes, 
concerning y® verticall starr, but I recover by this Revise These are 
y® fower imminent constellations y‘ volve over ou" zenith once every 
naturall day, viz. The Dragon, the Swan, Bootes & geniculata. 

Theire mensurations I gather from these Hypothesies granted. The 
Altitude of y* Pole 53 degrees, 25 minutes Declination of y* Zodiac 
23 gr. 28min. Distance of y* Pole from y* Zenith 36 gr. 35 m. 
Distance of y* Tropick of Cancer from the vortex 29 gr. 57 m. 

In this Dragon sometymes called Flammiger, there is in y* flexure 
of y® Neck, the uppermost of y® three starrs, a starr of y* 4th magnitude 
signed with y® number 7 distant from y* Pole starr 36 gr. 35’. in y® 
rodicatemorion of Capricorne. There is also an other upon y* lower 
jaw marked w™ y* number 2. of y* 4th magnitude. As also upon y* 
tounge of y® Dragon one of y* fourth magnit. numb. 2. distant from 
y® lesser Beare’s tayle 36. 35’. in Scorpio. These three are Perpen- 
dicular to our Vortex. Tully in his Verse describes y* Dragon thus, 
translated out of y* Greeke Aratas. 

7. Has inter velati rapido cum gurgite flumen 


Torvus Draco serpit subter superag’ revolvens 
Sexe, conficiensq’ sinus é corpore flexos 


Julius Ceesar thus 


Has inter medias, abrupti fluminis instar 
Immanis serpens sinuosa volumina torquet 
Hinc atq’ hinc. 


Thus in English 


[fo. J : 
Cygnus, Olor, Gallina, Oxnus, the Swan. Upon y* extremitie of 


y® first feather of y* left wing reaching to y* neck of y® dragon figured 
by y® number 9. of y* third mag: distant from y* Tropick circle of 
Cancer 29 gr. 57 m. 


Of w* Julius Czesar thus 


26. Contra spectatavem, vel Phoebi que fuit olim 
Cycnus de thalamis candens, qui lapsus Adulter 
Furta Jovis falsa volucer sub imagine texit. 
Haud medij fulgoris erunt penne, utraq’ leta, 
Dexterior juxta regalem Cepheos ulnam. 
At leva fugit instantem sibi Pegason ala. 


M. T. Cicero thus 


Inde est Ales avis, lato sub tegmine cceli 

Quz volat, et serpens geminis secat aéra pennis. 
Altera pars hinc obscura est et luminis expers, 
Altera nec privis, nec claris lucibus ardet, 

Sed mediocre jacet quatienc é corpore lumen. 


Upon the left Elbow of Bootes, Icarius, Bubulcus, Arctophilax, Custos 
Plaustri, the Waggoner, there is a starr of y* third magn. haveing y* 
numb. 4. distant from y* summer circle 30 gr. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Hotes on Books, Music, Works of Art, ke. 


CHURCH PLATE OF THE DIOCESE OF CARLISLE.* 

Mr. R. 8. Fercuson, F.S.A., whom the City of Carlisle is this year fortunate enough 
to have for its Chief Magistrate, has with commendable zeal and exceeding skill, 
prepared and edited for the Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological Society, 
as one of its extra volumes, an elaborate account of the old Church Plate of the entire 
Diocese of Carlisle,and by so doing has conferred an inestimable benefit on antiquaries 
in general. Mr. Ferguson has himself described the Church Plate of the Deaneries 
of Carlisle, Gosforth, Kirkby Stephen, Lowther (with the Rev. Canon Weston), and 
(with the Rev. R. Bower) Keswick, and also has given an account of the Plate of the 
Guilds of Carlisle; the Rev. H. Whitehead describes that of the Deaneries of 
Brampton, Maryport, and Penrith; Miss Ellen K. Goodwin that of the Deaneries of 
Wigton, Kendal, Kirkby Lonsdale, and Whitehaven ; the Rev. R. Bower that of the 
Deaneries of Cockermouth and Appleby; Mr. H. F. Rigge that of the Deanery of 
Cartmell; the Rev. H. D. Ra’ " that of the Deanery of Ambleside ; Mr. John 
Faire that of Addingham ; and the Rev. L. R. Ayre that of Ulverston. To these Mr. 
Liewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., bas added an illustrated paper on “‘ The Insignia of Office 
and Plate of the Corporation of Carlisle;” and there are also some valuable 
appendices. The volume is illustrated throughout with plates and wood engravings, 
and is one of the most valuable contributions yet made to archeological literature. 
Well would it be if each diocese had as energetic and enthusiastic a worker in its 
midst as is Mr. Ferguson, who would undertake, each for his own, the preparation 
of asimilar work. A series of such volumes, illustrating the entire Church Plate of the 
kingdom, would be of inestimable interest and value. The Diocese of Carlisle has, 
through its Society, set a noble example, and the sooner it is followed by the others 
the better for history, for archeology, and for topography. 

Through the kind courtesy of Mr. Ferguson we are enabled to reproduce some 
examples of the engravings which illustrate this excellent volume. The earliest 
chalice, indeed the only medieval example remaining in the diocese, is at the Church 
of Old Hutton, and is engraved on Plate XI. It stands six inches in height, and weighs 
8 0z. 18 dwt. The bowl is supported on an hexagonal stem divided into two parts 
by a massive knop. This knop is formed by six short square arms projectin 
from the angles of the stem, and each terminating in a head of our Saviour crown 
with thorns ; between the heads is flowing pierced Gothic tracery ; the stem rests on 
a curved hexagonal foot; which terminates in an upright basement moulding with a 
narrow vertically reeded band ; at the handles of the hexagon are small flat pierced 
fect of simflar tracery, one of which has, unfortunately, been broken off. There is a 
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representation of the Crucifixion in one of the compartments, the design of which is 
peculiar, the hands being drawn up above the head, so as to make it fit the space 
allotted to it.” It evidently dates back to the middle of the fifteenth century, and is 
one of the finest of the very few examples that are still in existence. he next 
two engravings (plate XII., figs. 1 and 2), represent examples of a totally different 
character, being covered cups of elegant design. One of these, from Ambleside, is, 
with its prams inches in height, and bears the inscription, “1684. This cup with 
ye cover was ye gifte of Mr. James Newton to ye 4 Gresmore in ye county 
of Westmoreland for a Communion —s be used in ye Chappell and for no other 
use ’’—Ambleside being at that time a chapelry of Grasmére. is was certainly not 
made for a chalice, but was doubtless simply a covered cup belonging to its donor 
which he by his gift dedicated to religious use. Another, also not intended originally 
as a chalice, is at Bongate (fig. 1); it is 21 inches in height, and, although made in 
1612-18, was not presented to the chureb until 1780. A third, of the same general form, 
but smaller (9} inches), is at Holme Cultram; like the others, it has originally 
been a secular cup, later on devoted to religious uses. Other places in the diocese 
possess chalices of much the same general character, but without the “steeple 
covers ;” they, too, there can be but little doubt, were originally intended for 
secular uses. Of chalices proper, patens, and flagons, a large number of excellent 
examples, many of them inscribed and dated, are engraved on the effective series of 
plates, as well as on the woodcuts (some of which we ee in this volume, to 
which, and to its gifted Editor, in conclusion, we again desire to accord unqualified 
praise. We say to gree in each other diocese throughout the kingdom, “ Take 
this volume as your model, and ‘go and do likewise’ for those of your own sees,” 

* Old Church Plate in the Diocese fd Carlisle, with the Makers and Marks ; to 
which is added an Account of the Municipal Insignia and the Corporation and 
Guild Plate of Carlisle. isle: C. 'Thurnam & Sons ; London: George Bell & Co. 
1 vol. 8vo., pp. 826. 1882. Illustrated. 

QUAI INDUSTRIES AND INTERESTING PLACES IN SUSSEX.* 
THE author of this brochure has acquired the py knack of imparting a vast deal 
of useful and solid information to his readers in a light, almost jocund, and entertain- 
ing manner. The result is, he has produced a work that will bear critical examination 
for the valuable information it contains, and is yet a book that is so fascinating in its 
style that it becomes at once pleasing and instructive. The first chapter, ‘Sussex 
Pottery,” is highly interesting, and gives a pleasing notice of the artistic productions 
of Mitchell’s Rye Potworks, including the famous ‘Sussex Pigs,” of which we long 
ago penned a notice in the “ Art ournal” and in the ‘‘ Ceramic Art of Great 
Britain.” These “ pigs,” which were also formerly made at ees ey in the 
same county, are of the same quaint character as the ‘‘ Bears” of the Old 
Brampton and Nottingham wares; the body is capable of being set upright 
on its hinder quarters, and this forms a vessel for liquor, the head taking off 
and becoming useful as a cup for drinking from. They are used at weddings, 
where each guest is invited to drink a “‘hogshead” of beer to the health 
of the bride. They are also used on other occasions in the same manner ; the cup— 
the head of the hog—being of course the “‘hogshead” of the toast. “Sussex 
Trugs”—a particular and primitive form of wooden basket or wisket—peculiar to 
that county, and caaumiedy made in and about Herstmonceux, is the subject of 
another interesting chapter, and is followed by another on “‘ Selsey Mousetraps,” and 
another on “ Sussex Higgling”—a phase of poultry farming and dealing that will be 
new to many inland readers. The ‘‘Carthusian Monastery at Cowfold,” and a 
graphic ——- f icture of ‘‘Seaford”’ bring the little volume to a close. We trust its 
able author will follow it up by other well written papers on other matters connected 
with the county, and we assure him, should he do so, they will be well received. We 
should like to see what he would say in describing the Fig Gardens around Worthing, 
and the Oyster Trade at Shoreham. 
* * Sussex Ad vertiser” Office, Lewes, 1882. 
OUR NOBLE SELVES.* 

Tus interesting volume, whose second title of “ Gleanings about Grantham Sur- 
names” is far better and more descriptive than its first, is a volume of extreme inte- 
rest, and one whose appearance we cordially welcome. Taking those names, or some 
of them, which occur among the families of one Lincolnshire town—Grantham—the 
author makes each into a whereon to hang a vast amount of readable, instructive, 
and entertaining matter, balled from every available authority, on the etymology of 
surnames. The chatty, pleasant, and brightly-cheerful fo in which the book is 
written, gives a fascination to the subject, and imparts information ic a very grati- 
fying way. Without quite endorsing all the ideas the author has expressed regarding 
derivation of names, we commend the book as a chattily written brochure on a very 
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7a . roe CHACE. a 

Mr. ToMLINSON one right service to to hy and arch#o! by the 
publication of this excellent and exhaustive Histo ry tfield Chace an rm 
rounding district, which forms not only a valuable but an elegant contribution to 
History. The “Chace” in Henry VIII.’s time appears to have been bounded by a 
course extending from Ditton Dyke End by Holme Wath, Holme House Close end, 
Gunnell-Close, Gunnell-Steele, Curzon Well, Parkhouse-Steele, Double Dale Lane, 
Swaithe Green, to the water of the Dun by Grange Close side, and then on Milne- 
dyke, Bramwith Marsh, Stainforth Ing, Green Dyke, Flaxley Carr End, Star Hill, 
Saint (or Seat) Syke, Bladworth Field Dyke, Saintpit, Tarnbrooke, Park Dyke, Lynt 
Dyke, Saint Cross, Dowster Field, Went, Burgan Pit, Curton Church, Eastoft Moor 
Dyke, Blacksyke, Blackwater, Whitewater, Tockflete, Saunder-Garth, Dirkness Syke. 
Belton Plains, Heaps, Booths, Sampsons Lodge, by Dun betwixt Thornbush Carr an 
Nortoft into Idle, and so on to Sandtoft Ferry towards the waters of Torne, and so 
by those waters to Wroote-fleete, God’s Cross, Prest-Fleet, Cowbridge, Woolstocke, 
and Nettleholme, back to Ditton Dyke End, with the right of following the King’s 
deer * beyond these boundaries, even ‘*‘to Haxley Gate; to the west side of 
Misterton field; to Gringley Park Nook; to the water of Dun at Wheatley ; towards 
Wyland; going up by the water of Aire to’Rawcliffe; to Airemin; to Swineflete ; 
and by the Queen’s Gate going into Dun at Tyle-House-Kiln ; and from thence to 
Eastoft Moor Dyke.” To the history of this fine tract of country and the places 
enclosed within its boundaries, Mr. Tomlinson has devoted his time, his energies, and 
his purse, and the result is the production of this useful and very important volume. 
Tracing the history of “ Hatfield Chace and Parts Adjacent” from the earliest 
through the Roman and British, Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and Medieval periods, he 
next gives us all the information that can be needed upon its features, boundaries, 
drainage, and the like, and then passes on to detailed description of Hatfield Church, 
in which he has wisely, and with evident care, given copies of the various inscriptions 
at present existing within the sacred edifice, interspersed with valuable genealogical 
pe biographical notes. Among the more noteworthy of these are, of course, the 
memorials to the families of De La Pryme(to which the gifted old historian of the 
‘ane belonged) and Hatfield of Hatfield and Laughton. In connection with this 
latter, we may just remark that the inscription on a tablet to the memory of Antho- 
nina, only child of Thomas Hatfield, and grand-daughter of John Hatfield, and wife 
of Edward Wilmot, exists in Duffield Church, and was printed in the last volume of 
the “‘ Retiquary ” (vol. xxii., p. 127). Then follows the Manor, in which an interest- 
ing notice of the Meynells and Meynell-Ingrams occurs, and next the public buildings 
and residences of the town. Here, we note, Mr. Tomlinson describes a seventeenth 
century trades token issued by Mary Farrer, of Hatfield, as having on the obverse “a 
shield bearing a chevron with six stags’ heads on a chief,” and the inscription, ‘“‘ MaRY 
FARRER 1666,” and on the reverse, “in the centre Her HauFr PEyy, around which 
HatFeILD in York.” Either this description, or Boyne, must be in error, or else 
there are two varieties of Mary Farrer’s token. Our description of the token is: 
Obverse, within the inner circle, the Grocers’ arms (a chevron between nine cloves, 
three, three, and three), and in the outer circle, Mary FARRER 1666; Reverse, 
within the inner circle, in three lines, HER HaLF PEny, and in the outer circle, 
HATFEILD IN YORKSHER. 

Next the author passes his readers on to Thorne, with its interesting old church, in 
the graveyard of which rest his mts, the simple but touching inscriptions to 
whose memory coutrast favourably with the ordinary run of epitaphs found in 
country churchyards, They are as follows: 

“ JOHN TOMLINSON, 
Died May 18th, 1847, aged 47 years. 
He served the end of life by serving God.” 
“ ELIZABETH, relict of John Tomlinson, 
Died January 22nd, 1870, aged 72 years. 
A humble disciple of Jesus Christ, and the best of mothers.” 

Next comes Fishlake, with its interesting church and nd old Norman doorway, 
and this is followed by Barnby-on-the-Don, Bramwith, Stainforth, Lindholme, Sand- 
toft, and other places, which are all fully described, and copies of monumental in- 
scriptions, etc., given. A voluminous a) _— J tes the agreement between Charles 
I. and Vermuyden as to the drainage o tfield Chace ; the grant of the manor from 
the same monarch to Vermuyden ; his bill in Parliament ; the Declaration of Daniel 





* We note on page 69 that a ‘ (?)” is put to the word “ Driffield.” It should, 
assuredly, read Duffield (not Driffield) Forest ; Winfield Manor, the “ poore House ’’ 
of the Barl of Shrewsbury, being within or close upon the boundaries of the Forest 
of Duffield. 
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Noddel, Solicitor for the Freeholders and Commoners of the Manor of Epworth * 
“ discovering the plot and design of Master John Gibbon” and others to gain a 
possession of the freeholders ; the further declaration of the same ; the patron saints 
of Hatfield Chace churches; and a series of extracts from Stovins’ MSS. The 
volume, which is well illustrated with views and maps, is admirably printed, and is 
issued in a faultless style, and we cordially commend it, both in matter and manner. 
The number of copies has been — > limited to 250, and it therefore behoves all 
who desire to possess a copy, whether Yorkshiremen or others, at once to make aj 
plication to its learned author—and publisher—Mr. J. Tomlinson, of Doncaster. He 
will, we know, pardon us if we say that a more — index would be a great boon 
to readers, and we trust, when a fresh edition is called for, that it will be added; the 
present index is far too superficial to be of much service. 


OLD YORKSHIRE.* 
Tue third volume of this excellent work has just been issued to the subscribers, and, 
if possible, exceeds in amount of interest, variety of matter, and historical, anti- 
quarian, and topographical value, any of its a. We know that this is saying 
much, but it is not more than is warranted by the contents of the new volume. Mr. 
Smith is indefatigable as a collector of local matters, and each year, as his work in- 
creases, he “ rises to the occasion,” and produces volume after volume as evidences of 
his care and industry. His love for his native county, “Old Yorkshire,” is un- 
bounded, and, like a true son of her soil, he devotes every scrap of time at his dis- 
posal, in these the best years of his life, to her service and to the illustration of every 
possible phase of her history. The contents of the present volume are extremely 
varied and full of interest, and are devoted to Yorkshire Antiquities ; Artists (Etty, 
Frith, and Creswick) ; Authors (James Crossley, John Holland, Jobn Harland, Rev. 
J. Oxlie, John Holmes, Fairlees Barber, Dr. Sykes, and Liewellynn Jewitt); Battles, 
Battlefields, and Burial-grounds; Ceramics; Churches; Eccentrics (Waterton, 
Jack Hawley, and Flint Jack); Generals; Libraries; Longevity; MSS.; Moors ; 
Municipal Corporations (Leeds Insignia); Poets and Poetry Glens Montgomery and 
Herbert Knowles); Remote History ; os and Proverbs; and Worthies (Frank 
Oates, an ardent traveller, and Matthew Murray, the early, eminent, and successful 
mechanic and engineer), ‘The contributors Mr. Smith’s volume embrace the 
names of many men of high standing in the literary and antiquarian world; and the 
occurrence of articles from their pens is surely the best evidence that can be adduced 
of the high repute and respect in which the Editor is held by them. The memoirs in 
the volume are illustrated by a number of plates, including portraits of Dr. Sykes, 
John Green, of the Leeds Pottery, Matthew Murray, James Crossley, John Harland; 
Jobn Holmes, Fairlees Barber, Mary Wright the centenarian, the present Mayor of 
Leeds, Sir Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., and Llewellynn Jewitt, and by other plates 
and a | number of wood engravings. We commend it cordially to our readers, 
whether Yorkshiremen or not, and advise them to send in their names for copies to 
the Editor, Mr. William Smith, of Osborne House, Morley, near Leeds. 
* London: Longman, Green, & Co. 1882. 








GEORGE HERBERT’S ‘‘ THE TEMPLE.” * 

Mr. T. FishER Unwin has earned thanks from all lovers of literature for baving, in 
so admirable and inexpensive a manner, issued a fac-simile reprint of that grand old 
book, “ The Temple ” of ‘‘ the Divine Poet,” George Herbert, which we perceive has 
now reached its third edition. It will be welcome to hundreds of readers, who other- 
wise only know the book by reputation, and we cordially recommend this reprint as 
the best, most convenient, and most appropriate of any that have appeared. The 
“Introductory Essay,” by Mr. Shorthose, is charmingly written, and adds greatly to 
the interest of the volume. 

* London: T. Fisher Unwin, 17, Holborn Viaduct, 1882. 

THE HANDY GUIDE TO THE ENGLISH LAKES, by Dr. Brown (London 
and Derby: Bemrose & Sons; Kendal: T. Wilson), ought to be in the hands of every 
visitor to the delightful region of ‘‘ Lake-Land,” the routes in which it so ably indi- 
cates. The descriptions are brief, but just sufficiently lorg to enable the tourist 
clearly to understand his way from spot to spot, and to miss nothing worth noting by 
the way. It is well illustrated, has an admirable map of the district, and is altogether 
one of the most useful of guide books. 


© The Level of Hatfield Chace, and Parts Adjacent. By John Tomlinson. 
Doncaster: John Tomlinson ; London: Wyman & Sons, 74, Great Queen Street. 
1 vol. royal 4to., pp. 322. 1882. Illustrated. 

+ Important extracts from the Court Rolls of this manor will be found on other 
pages of this volume of the “ RELIQUARY.” 
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SIR BERNARD BURKE'S “ REMINISCENCES.” * 


Ovr old friend Sir J. Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, the veteran genealogist 
and family historian, has just added another valuable link to the already long chain 
of stories of “‘ Rise and Fall” and ‘‘ Vicissitudes”’ of Families that his gifted pen has 
already given to the world. The present volume—more than sparkling in its freshness 
and ease of style, and full to overflowing with delightful anecdote and “ happy facts,” 
strung together in a masterly manner—opens with a chapter upon the “ Rival Preten- 
sions” of various families, including the well-known Scrope and Grosvenor, Stafford 
and Bagot, Douglas, Wicklow, and other cases, and is followed by a well digested series 
of instances of the “ Rise of Families,” some from the utmost obscurity, to the ranks 
of the highest in the land. Then we have “ Memuries of the Vice-Regal Court ;” 
“ Extinctions of the Families of Illustrious Men;” ‘‘ The Story of Pamela;” ‘The 
Aberdeen Romance ;” “‘ Ladies of the Order of the Garter ;”’ ‘‘ Perplexities of Pre- 
cedence;” ‘‘ La Belle Jeunings;” “‘ The Duke of Wellington and gan ;” anda 
valuable and very extensive selection of ‘‘ Fragments of Family and Personal History.” 
One of the most useful divisions of this admirable work is that devoted to “ Questions 
often asked ”’—some hundred or more in number—which are answered in that concise, 
clear, and 7 correct and authoritative manner, that only a man like Sir Bernard 
Burke with his life-long experience can answer. It is long since we read a volume 
that has given us greater satisfaction than this, and we cordially commend it. 

* Reminiscences, Ancestral, Anecdotal, and Historic. y Sm J. Bernarp 
—_, Ulster King of Arms. London: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 
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THE BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT AND FRY have just produced, and Messrs. MaRION AND Co., of Soho 
Square, published, a magnificent full length portrait, of “Panel” size, of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, which is one of the best and most life-like pictures we have 
seen. To pronounce it a saccessful portrait is simply to say it is by Elliott and Fry, 
for their names are at all times an all-sufficient guarantee for surpassing excellence, 
and the present, which is faultlessly good, more than sustains their well-earned 
reputation. There has for years been a desire on the part of the public to possess 
rtraits of this truly noble and estimable lady, but we believe until now none have 
m procurable, and we doubt not, so popular and much beloved is she, they will be 
eagerly bought by her many admirers. Asa Derbyshire woman—the daughter of a 
patriot—the — will be dear to many families, while (for her benevolence and 
hilanthropy have been cosmopolitan) in London and the Home Counties which she 
SS benefitted so much; in Adelaide, Cape Town, and British Columbia whose 
bishoprics she has solely endowed ; and, indeed, in all other places, it will be welcome 
as giving the faithful ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of one to whom the world an 
mankind owes so much. Our friends cannot do better than at once secure copies 
of this beautiful likeness, which in pose and figure, faithfulness of portraiture, tone 
of colour, and excellence of manipulative skill, is unsurpassable ; it is well suited for 
framing, and will form an addition to any drawing room or to any household. 


THE CROSS: HEATHEN AND MODERN. A new edition of Mr. Mourant 
Brock’s little work, under the above title, has just been issued by Mr. Elliot Stock in 
a@ somewhat cheaper form than before, and with much additional matter. Indeed, 
besides much revision of the whole, the additions raise it from the 92 pages of the 
first edition to 120 in the present. It is a readable, interesting, and useful little 
book, and although we cannot give it unqualified praise either in matter, or manner, 
or illustrations, we can, and do, thank Mr. Brock for its preparation, and congratulate 
him on having attained the dignity of a third issue. 









































Mr. R. 8. Ferocuson, F.S.A., the popular and learned Mayor of Carlisle, with 
his usual energy, skill, and forethought, prepared for the use of visitors at the late 
meeting of the Royal Archxological Institute to that city during his mayoralty, a 
Hand k of the principal places in the vicinity to be visited by them. Chapters 
on the district in prehistoric, in Romano-British, and in medieval times, are followed 
by others on Carlisle and its Corporation, Carlisle and its castle, Kirkoswald and its 

astle, Long Meg and her Daughters, Brougham Castle, King Arthur’s Round Table, 
Mayborough, Yanwath, etc. ; Carlisle Cathedral, Dalston Hall, and Rose Castle ; 
the Roman Wall, Lanercost Priory, Naworth Castle ; Hexham, and Borovicus. It is 
illustrated with a number of plates of well drawn — and with some woodcuts, 
and is altogether a book we can recommend for all times, whether when visitin 
the locality upon which it treats, or for reference at home. It will be found useful, 
and what is better, reliable. 











Carlisle : Thurnam & Sons. 
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CHRONOGRAMS.* 

THE collection of Chronograms, and the lucid descriptions, notes, and translations by 
which they are accompanied in this learned volume is marvellous in the extreme, and 
Mr. Hylton is to be heartily congratulated on the way in which he has accomplished 
his task, and for having given to the world so unique, so useful, and so scrupulously 
faultless a work. The full title is “ ee pep 5,000 and more in number, ex- 
cerpted out of various authors, and collec at many places, by James Hylton, 
F.S.A.;” and well indeed has the collection of these “quaint but not altogether 
unscholarly conceits” been made. It is a book to itself, of itself, and by itself, and 
that will at once take rank in all libraries as a standard invaluable work. First, 
Mr. Hylton gives us a — preface, and then proceeds to classify his subject 
under countries and other well-chosen general headings. Books, monuments, snetaie, 
buildings, MSS., and what not, have all been ransacked by Mr. Hylton, and con- 
tributed their quota to the mass of matter he has brought together, and in every case 
the illustrative notes are compiled with a care that is eminently satisfactory. We 
give the book unqualified praise. We strongly recommend our readers at once to 
order this book and to write within it :— 


THIS BOOKE OF CHRONOGRAMS 
VVITH SHARPEST LEARNING FRAVGHT, 
THIs BVRIED YEAR OF ELLIOT sTOCK 
| BOVGHT. 
The book is beautifully printed, carefully illustrated here and there with plates and 


wood engravings, and is issued in that admirable style for which Mr. Stock has become 
so deservedly famous. 





SOUTHWARK AND ITS STORY.* 
Tuts is one of the most readable of parish histories that we have come across for many 
aday. Written by a lady—Charlotte G. Boger—who has made the history of the 
ag 2 her special study, and has mastered every little detail connected with its people, 


buildings, and the events that have occurred within its boundaries, the work. 
while being amongst the most faithful of books of annals, is written in so bright and 
cheerful a style, that it becomes literally a fascinating and instructive narrative. 
Southwarkians will read it with intense interest, and outsiders with more than ordi- 
nary pleasure and profit. 
* London: H. H. G. Grattan, The Tabard Book Store, London Bridge. 1 vol. 
8vo., pp. 236, 1881. Illustrated. 


CROWNS OF ALL NATIONS. 
Mr. A. FiscHEr, of St. Bride Street, Ludgate Circus, to some of whose publications 
we have already directed favourable attention, has just added another valuable con- 
tribution to art-literature, in the form of a series of plates, representing, according to 
the title-page, the ‘‘ Crowns of All Nations,” carefull y engraved, and printed with a 
delicacy that is very charming. The engravings, a hundred and fifty in number, 
are, for their size, marvels of skill for completeness and microscopic beauty 
of even the most minute detail. They are not, however, crowns only, but 
include coronets of the nobility of various countries, and, in one or two instances, 
sceptres and decorations of orders, as well as hats and insignia of ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, The Royal crowns are those of England, Sweden and Norway, France, 
Italy, and Belgium; the Netherlands; Spain and Portugal; Russia and Poland, 
Finland, Siberia, Kassan, Astrachan, Kiew, Taurida, etc.; Germany and Austria, 
with Hanover and Prussia; Bohemia, Hungary, the Holy Roman Empire (crown of 
Charlemagne), and the Iron Crown, etc. ; and those of Dalmatia, Cattaro, , and 
Ragusa; Turkey, the Brazils, Persia, China, and Japan. These form a very effecttve 
and useful selection, and exhibit many striking varieties of form, that open up a wide 
and highly interesting, as well as instructive, field ofinquiry. For instance, it is 
curious to note how general in so many different countries lying geographically so 
wide apart, the orb and cross, which is such a distinctive feature as surmounting our 
own Royal crown, and as being one of the most important articles of our regalia, 
occurs on the crowns of their sovereigns. Besides that of our own country, we note its 
occurrence on the crowns of the Napoleonic dynasty of France, where it supplants 
the time-honoured fleur-de-lis of that country; Sweden and Norway; Italy; 
Belgium ; the Netherlands; Spain ; Portugal ; and Austria (modern). These are all 
characterised with the cross patteé surmounting the orb, while those of some other 
countries have other forms of cross, either with or without the orb. Again, the 
variety of ways of arrangement of crosses patteé, fleurs-de-lis, strawberry leaves, 
says, balls, and what not as crestings to the circlets, is worthy of much thought and 
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investigation, and raises up in the mind a series of interesting speculations as to the 
reason of their adoption in different countries; as does also the use in some of a 
circlet only, whether crested or otherwise, and in others of arches of various forms 
and more or less in number. 

We have said that the engravings are of great beauty, and exhibit marvellous skill 
in delicacy of detail. This much it is only justice to the engraver to repeat. He 
has acquitted himself of his task in a manner that is highly creditable, but we must 
enter an emphatic protest against any one of his beautiful woodcuts being palmed off, 
and used over and over again, as representations of crowns of several distinct nations, 
Royal Crowns are not produced by wholesale in exact fac-simile one of another like 
so many bullets cast in the same mould, or so many medals struck from one single 
die, but, however strong the general resemblance may be, each one has its own 

icular characteristic, and assuredly no two on the face of the earth are exactly 
alike in every detail. This being so, in any book devoted to the subject, each crown 
should be engraved specially from the object itself. Instead of that, we find in the 
work before us, the very same woodcut doing duty as representing the Royal 
Crowns of Sweden and Norway, and of Spain, and again, with — the velvet ca 
cut away, made to serve for those of Italy, the Netherlands, and Belgium—the self. 
same cut thus serving for the crowns of five nations! Again, another of the engrav- 
ings, without the Se is made to do duty as representing the Princes’ 
Coronets of three different nations—Belgium, Port: and Austria! As there is, 
unfortunately, no letterpress description of the plates, we know not on whose 
shoulders the responsibility of this matter rests, but it is only right we should point 
it out to guard our readers from being misled by the engravings. 

MACNIVEN AND CAMERON’S PENS. 

To get hold of a really good, reliable, and well made pen, is one of the test com- 
forts that a literary man can baye—and surely if any person is capable of knowi 
what a good pen is, it is he who from morn till night, aye and far on into the hours o 
“ midnight oil,” wields that pen unceasingly. The better the pen the easier and more 
fluently and rapidly the words flow, and the more manual comfort is experienced. 
Yesterday three pens of different makers were taken up and each discarded for some 
grievous fault—that of being too harsh and not gliding over the paper with that 
smoothness and freedom that is so essential to comfortable and — writing. To- 
day we have taken up Macniven and Cameron’s “ Assorted Box,” and have not found 
one, out of all the variety it contains, that is not all we could desire it to be. The 
** Hindoo,” the ‘‘ Waverley,” tho “ Nile,” the “Commercial,” and the “ Pickwick,” 
are all good, and allow the ink to flow easily ; and each of the others possesses some 
peculiarity of character that makes it valuable. The “ Hindoo,” indeed, is a grand 


pen, and for many hands would be thought far superior to any other—an opinion we 
should be the last to controvert, were it not that the “ Nile” claims an equal share 
of praise. It is excellently formed, writes easily, and, unlike its namesake the river, 
does not “‘ overflow.” These two, to our notions, are simply perfection, and the best 
of them is the Nile, either in its barrel form or otherwise. It is literally the “ pen of 
a ready writer.” In these remarks we simply say which we have liked the best, but 
our readers may rely upon it that, such is the variety of pens  peecmagy by this firm, 


ple of every taste will ‘‘find their wants supplied” by Messrs. Macniven and 

eron, who, we have no hesitation in saying, are the best of makers. ‘ They that 

handle the pen of the writer” (Judges v. 14) cannot do better than let that pen be of 
Macniven and Cameron’s own make. 


Hotes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


PRESERVATIONS OF MEMORIALS OF THE DEAD. 
THE first number of the Journal of the ‘‘ National Society for Preserving the Memo- 
rials of the Dead in the Churches and Cbhurchyards of Great Britain,” has just been 
issued ; and its receipt gives us opportunity of calling attention to the excellent and 
important objects for which the Society has been founded—objects that commend 
themselves not to antiquaries alone, but to people of every class and in every locality 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. We will venture to affirm there is 
not a church in the kingdom whose ‘‘God’s acre” has not been defiled by mal- 
practices, and despoiled of some of its cherished memorials ; and the preservation of 
these, or where that is not practicable, the putting on permanent record a literal and 
duthentic copy, is surely a work the importance of which cannot by any possibility be 
overrated. e, in our own experience, know hundreds of instances in which acts of 
desecration and spoliation have been committed by the defacement or destruction of 
gravestones, tablets, brasses, or other memorials; and we could pvint to almost innu- 
merable instances where such memorials have been “ utilised” for pavements, door- 
steps, walls, or the like, and cut down or worn away until they have become unde- 
cypherable ; and in not a few instances, we have, we are gratified to say, been the 
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means of rescuing examples from destruction, and in others of securing proper copies, 
One prolific source of destruction of monumental tablets, etc., is the much-to-be- 
deplored rage for falsely termed ‘‘ church restoration ” that has set in, and seems bent 
on destroying all that is good and noble and venerable in our old edifices. ‘The wan- 
ton destruction that under the guise of ‘‘ improvement” has been, and is still being 
hourly perpetrated, is lamentable in the extreme, and fills one with horror and shame 
that legal means are wanting to restrain such evil doings ; while a ‘‘ faculty” can be 
made to override every principle of private right and equity, and to countenance 
robbery and destruction of property. Here, thanks to the work the society has 
entered upon, is a case in point, connected with the interesting old church at Bread- 
sall, with which we are well acquainted, and for the bringing to light of which thanks 
are due to Dr. Darwin:—‘“ Fern, Buxton.—Sir, within three miles of Derby 
is the small rural village of Breadsall: the church, with its beautiful spire, 
is well known. Sir John Crewe is the largest landowner, and the valuable 
rectory is in his gift. A branch of my family settled in the parish at the 
end of the last century, and marble tablets, more or less handsome, to various 
members of it were placed in the church from time to time; amongst them 
one to the memory of my grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, in 1802. These tablets were 
in no case in the way of any door or window, and were placed, I conclude, with the 
consent of the rectors for the time being, as was the case with the last, to the memory 
of my father, in 1860, and which was also inscribed to the memory of my mother in 
1866. Shortly after this date our connection with the parish ceased, and about the 
same time the late excellent rector died—a tablet to whom (the only one in the 
church) remains, Two years ago I had to attend the funeral of a relation, as we still 
have a railed enclosure in the churchyard, and found that the church had been under 
“restoration ’ for four or five years. The chancel was boarded off for service, the 
remainder of the church resembled an ill-kept barn; all the monuments were taken 
from the walls and placed in a promiscuous heap, large and small pieces of marble 
mixed anyhow, and against the polished face of one of these an iron crowbar leaned 
on the inscription. No intimation of this ‘ restoration,’ and of the intended removal 
of the monuments had ever been sent to me, or to any member of the family, though 
we are not unknown in the county. Indignant, as may be supposed, I requested my 
solicitor to write to the rector with an intimation that I intended to enforce the resto- 
ration of the tablets, and here, as the sequel will show, I ‘ reckoned without my host.’ 
The reply to my solicitor’s letter was a curt reference to the ‘ Faculty’ at Lichfield, 
where we were told by the Proctors that application ought to be made to the Bishop. 
A letter to his Lordship procured a reply from the Registrar, in which he asks for the 
dates of the ‘ Faculties,’ allowing the erection of the monuments!! Being, of course, 
unable to produce these, he says that I have no ‘ locus standi,’ and that I have ‘ acted 
illegally’ in placing the tablets in the church ; and concludes that the rector will 

lace them in a ‘ suitable position.’ Where the ‘suitable position’ may be depends, 

suppose, upon himself; and if the churchyard wall required repair I should be 
powerless, if he chose to do it with coloured marbles, agreeably varied by old inscrip- 
tions, poetry, crests, and other vanities, which we in our ignorance have looked upon 
as ‘ sacred,’ though only to the loving memory of those uke have gone before us, but 
which can have no sacredness or interest for him, here to-day, gone to-morrow. 
Two years passed, and I have again had to stand by the grave of asister. I find 
now that the body of the church has been reseated, and the side aisle boarded off, and 
here the monuments still remain in one or two heaps, untouched and uncared for, 
amidst shavings, plaster, broken boards or panels of old pews, and rubbish in general. 
The windows (two at least) broken, and neglect staring one in the face. Further 
correspondeuce is, of course, useless, but I think the case is one to be brought to the 
notice of your Society, and you have my full permission to make any use of it you 
may think proper. To —_ mind it reveals a lamentable and scandalous state of things; 
for, if the opinion is good, there is no reason why any fanciful clergyman may not 
make a clean sweep of every memorial in a church to which he may unfortunately be 
appointed, unless a ‘ memes A ’ for its presence can be produced.” We commend the 
Society as eminently worthy of earnest support; its Secretary is Mr. W. Vincent, 
Belle Vue Rise, Norwich, or 32, Piccadilly Circus, London. 





DERBYSHIRE FONTS. 


As it is intended to give a series of illustrated papers upon the Church Fonts 
< — sketches, photographs, and descriptive notes are desired by the 
itor. 
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